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Events of the Géeek. 


At the moment of going to press we receive the 
news of Mr. Bonar Law’s resignation, 
due to ill-health. Be this as it may, it must induce 
great political changes. Mr. Law was the Prime 
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suggest that the Government means that the country 
shall not, if it can help, understand what our after-war 
establishments will cost. In future, the cost of the army 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine is to be taken from the 
War Office vote and transferred to the Colonial Office 
In what sense are Mesopotamia and Palestine 
colonies? Some £27 millions of military expenditure 
are quietly withdrawn from the public eye, or at least 
made as inconspicuous to it as possible. Nor does the 


| total asked for—£106 millions—offer any guarantee of 
finality. 


Estimates to-day are mere tokens; the true 
account comes in later in a flood of “ supplementaries.”’ 
But even as it stands, the country is asked to pay 


| £210 millions for armaments by land, sea, and air, 
| two years after a war which destroyed the only com- 
| peting land and sea Power in Europe, and reduced the 
| Continent to a single alliance. 
It is stated to be 


| cannot even be stated by a British Minister. 


Why, then, these 
armaments? The idea of building against America 


Therefore 


| such Estimates, which lay upon the country for 


Minister’s main instrument in the work of keeping the | 
Tory Party in the Coalition. Now that he disappears, its | 


break-up seems inevitable. He was also a prime agent 


of the reign of force in Ireland. This kingdom of dark- | 


ness is, therefore, also shaken to its foundations. 
* * * 


Ir, as is rumored, the Prime Minister is about to 
issue a proposal “for the furtherance of peace in 


Ireland,’ it may be taken that he is aware of the defeat of | 


the Terror, and of the necessity of masking the complete 
breakdown of his Irish administration and policy. . Before 
it is discussed, it is necessary to bear in mind—first that, 
as in the case of the overtures which he allowed Arch- 
bishop Clune to make to the Sinn Feiners (and which 
resulted in their acceptance of a real truce and the Govern- 
ment’s refusal of it), Mr. George’s peace proposals are 
usually springs to catch moderates with; and, secondly, 
that Mr. George might have made his offer before the 
Dublin executions, and accompanied it with a reprieve— 
and that he refused. For the rest the plan is said to 
be an emanation from the scheme of certain Ulster and 


South of Ireland moderates to treat the two Parliaments- 


as Constituent Assemblies empowered to meet together 
and draw up a scheme of Irish Government. We have 
nothing to say against this proposal if it is accompanied 
by an unconditional truce and by the withdrawal of the 
ban from all members of Dail Eireann, and its acknow- 
ledgment as a fit and proper representation of the 
Irish people. It can then debate in freedom whether 
there is anything in this scheme of a Constituent 
Assembly. But it is merely irrational to suppose that, 
after what has happened, Sinn Fein Ireland will consent 
to debate in the dark with a man like the Prime Minister. 
. * * 

Tse Army Estimates do not err on the side of candor 

or intelligibility. They are indeed so political as to 





war-purposes a burden equal to its whole pre-war 
expenditure in the maximum year, are a mere 


arithmetical expression of the failure of the peace. 
* * * 


Ir is quite right, under such circumstances, for the 
Labor Party to press for disarmament. But it would be 
still more to the point to declare for a total change of 
European, Indian, Asian, and African policy. The 
Army and Navy Estimates (the latter 82} millions net) 
merely spell Mesopotamia, Egypt, Ireland, Palestine, 
and the Rhine. Shorter still, they spell the Treaty of 
Versailles. | Shorter still, they spell Coercion. The 
Empire, under Mr. Lloyd George, holds a larger area of 
discontented or actively disaffected population than it 
ever contained since the days of Lord North, and it is 
engaged not in curtailing that area but in extending it. 
Unfortunately, an Opposition equally devoid of imagina- 
tion and power of attack never makes the real point 
against the finance of the Government. It is a Wastrel 
from policy not from ‘“‘ inefficiency.” 


* * ~ 


Tue Reichstag has, of course, approved of the atti- 
tude of the German delegates in London, though some 
critics are aware how painfully they failed to use the 
opportunity to state a good case persuasively. If one 
wants to know what this case is, one has to go to the 
We cannot think that the 
entire English Press would have refused to print a 
reasoned statement. Even now, we do not know the 
full German trade figures for 1920. There was a big 
excess of imports over exports, and the food imports 
alone are said to exceed the whole exports. But the 
precise figures are not available. Yet this is the centre 
of the debate, since any indemnity must be Lased, not, 
as Mr. George always reasons, on exports, but on the 


German newspapers for it. 
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excess of exports over imports. At last we have, how- 
ever, the German figures of income and taxation. Their 
experts reckon, on the basis of the tax on salaries, 
collected at the source, that the present income per head 
is only 2,333 marks. The Allied reckoning is 3,900 
marks. Rates and taxes come to 753 marks. Now 
when the indemnity reaches £300 millions, this would 
mean that the taxation per head would reach 1,953 
marks, or fivesixths of the taxpayer’s income, and 
even so there remains the colossal annual deficit still 
uncovered. This is the case which to our thinking 
shouts aloud for neutral investigation and adjudication. 


* * * 


No fresh phase of the indemnity question is likely 
to be reached until Upper Silesia votes next week. 
When the result is known, there will be a firmer basis 
for discussien. The Reparation Commission has, how- 
ever, it is said, valued the amount already paid by 
Germany at £400 millions. She puts it at over £1,000 
millions. With this “ proof’’ of default, the whole 
question may be reopened on May Ist. Meanwhile, the 
results of the “sanctions’’ in the Rhineland are obvi- 
ously going to be ecouomic disaster. The customs are 
taken over, and the line drawn dividing the Rhineland 
from the Reich, but the new tariff is not fixed, and no 
one knows what it will be. The result is to render trade 
almost impossible. In Diisseldorf factories are working 
only five hours a day, and there have been hundreds 
of dismissals. Some suspect that Herr Stinnes is taking 
this method of teaching the “ unpatriotic ’’ working man 
what a foreign occupation means. The French 
Command retorts by cultivating the friendship of the 
Socialists and even of the Communists, obviously hoping 
in this way to profit by German social dissention. Such 
tricks may help to ruin Germany, but they will not get 
the indemnity. 

¥ * * 

As for the considerable breakdown of Anglo-German 
trade, it may be illustrated by the following letter which 
a firm of London publishers received the other day from 
a famous German firm :— 

“ In consequence of the London negotiations having 
been broken off, the Entente countries have proposed an 
export duty of 50 per cent. As I already allow for a 
reduction of 60 per cent., it would be impossible for me 
to endure such conditions. I should be very grateful 
if you would make me a proposal as to how we could 


deal with this difficulty in a way satisfactory to both 
our interests. 


“ Your orders of February 28th and March 3rd were 
already carried out, and two boxes were to be 
despatched. I have, however, kept back the consign- 
ment, as, according to newspaper notices, the business 
connections between England and Germany are for the 
time being interrupted.” 

What “ proposal ’’ the London publishers could make 
is beyond us; nor how the German house is to 
maintain its English trade under this new impost of 50 
per cent. on its wares. 


* * * 

In the two days of debate on the indemnity the 
House of Commons reached its lowest level of feebleness 
and servility. Even the Labor Party could not make up 
its mind to risk a vote. Mr. George exposed himself in 








two displays of economic fatuity to a crushing 
reply, but there was neither reply nor attack. Mr. 
Asquith, who poured out long and able reswmés of Mr. 
Keynes’s book for the instruction of the Paisley electors, 
offered a very reduced version of them. The Labor Party 
has issued a powerful and challenging manifesto, and a 
pamphlet which covers the whole case with a wealth of 
fact and argument. Yet its spokesmen in the House 
appear to be either ignorant or tongue-tied. Mr. Thomas 
in some sentences almost outdid Bottomley in his desire 
to get an indemnity, though his Party has said roundly 
that the demand contains items which can be claimed 
only with dishonor, and that the indemnity would be 
ruinous to our trade if it could be paid. Both wings of 
the Opposition seem to be paralyzed by the fear that Mr. 
George will call them “ pro-German.’’ There was, of 
course, some criticism of the 50 per cent. tax, from 
Liberals and Labor men alike, but even this detailed 
argument was spiritless and weak. An Opposition which 
dare not vote rarely makes much of a debating case. 
* * 

Ow this point, a correspondent well acquainted with 
the feeling of the Labor Party writes: ‘Many Labor 
men outside the Parliamentary Party feel the strongest 
dissatisfaction with the feeble and timorous attitude of 
their representatives in the debate on the Reparations 
Collection Bill. Some of them have openly expressed 
their resentment, Mr. Bevin, the dockers’ leader, 
declaring that had he been a member of the Parlia- 
mentary Party he would have revolted from the 
decision to refrain from voting. The opinion of those 
who think with Mr. Bevin is that the Labor Party 
shrank before a charge of unwillingness to ‘make 
Germany pay.’ ‘What does it matter if the charge 
is made?’ they say. The workers perfectly well 
understand the industrial effects of the ‘ sanctions.’ And 
they will want to know why the Labor members lacked 
the grit to follow up their opposition in debate by an 
honest vote.”’ 

* * 7 

Tue news that the Russian Trade Agreement has at 
last been signed seems in these days almost incredibly 
good. It is fourteen months since ine Prime Minister 
definitely made up his mind to this policy and brought 
the Supreme Council round to his view. The negotia- 
tions occupied a year, where a month or less would have 
sufficed. In the end the essentially reasonable objections 
to the earlier drafts have been substantially met. Our 
Government is definitely pledged to neutrality in the 
struggle against the Soviet system, and one trusts, after 
the recent exposure of Sir Basil Thomson’s activities in 
assisting the export of the forged ‘‘ Pravdas ”’ to Russia, 
that sharp orders will be given to all the friends of the 
Whites in our services, and observed. The Agreement 
is, indeed, more than a trade document. It is avowedly 
intended to pave the way for the conclusion of a “ formal 
general peace.’’ The difficulty as to the attachment of 
Russian gold by private creditors of the Tsardom is, 
apparently, met by recognizing Sovietism as a de facto 
Government. The Courts are still open to the suitors, 
but their chances of recovery are negligible, 
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From Russia itself there comes little reliable 


news. The Cronstadt| mutiny continues, and there 
seems to be a stalemate. The Red attacks over 
the ice upon the fortress have failed, since 


artillery can always smash the ice, but neither can 
the garrison break out. Fragmentary reports of Lenin’s 
speeches at the Communist Party Congress reveal 
a depression which he does not attempt to conceal. The 
party is sharply divided and very critical of the adminis- 
tration. But the good news is that Lenin himself is 
preaching a return to democracy, of course within the 


Soviet system. 


* % 


Tse London Conference has evolved a second settle- 

















ment for Turkey which (with luck) may last for a month. | 


A second Conference is to revise it. Iu many respects it 
meets the views of the Turks. Their possession of Constan- 
tinople is confirmed. The de-militarized area of the Straits 
is sensibly reduced, and the Turks are allowed military 
access to Constantinople. The figures of the reduced 
army and police are raised. Most important of all, the 
standing aud voting power of ihe Turks, both on the 
Straits Commission and on the Financial Commission, 
are greatly improved, though in principle the Allied 
financial veto and control remain. Turkey recovers 
Kurdistan. In Thrace she must content herself with 
such protection for minorities as the League of Nations 
affords, though if she wants it, she will probably be given 
Adrianople. In the Smyrna region, however, little 
remains of the Greek conquest, Turkish sovereignty is 


recognized, and the Greek army is to be withdrawn save | 


from Smyrna city. There is to. be some kind of autono- 
mous administration, but apparently there wil! be no 
direct Greek rule in civil matters. Altogether the gain to 
Turkish prestige is considerable, and experience shows 
that the Turks are never much hampered by Treaties 
where their direct rule remains. So far as we ean see, 
the Caliphate question is not solved, since the Sultan does 
not recover the Holy Cities. The Bulgarian question and 
Russia’s interest in the Straits are ignored, and the 
Armenian question as usual stands over. But another 


month may bring another settlement. 
* 


* * 


Arter the more troublesome, because more powerful, 
clients of the Allies, the hapless ‘Austrians have at last 


been allowed to visit London. The prospect of any great | 


improvement in their lot is, however, slight. France was 
willing to agree to an international Governmental loan 
of £50 millions, spread over five years, and so, of course, 
were our own delegates on the Reparation Commission, 
but Mr. George, who seems in other matters but little 
influenced by the Anti-Waste campaign, pleaded it as 
a reason for refusal. Yet no “ waste’’ could be more 
wanton and more cruel than the plan of doling out a little 
food by gifts and credits, while all constructive help is 
refused to restart industry. 
private bankers and industrial syndicates might lend the 
money. Yes, but apart from the fact that they would do 
so only in order to exploit the underpaid iabor of 
Austria, living as it does on subsidized food, they would 
demand control of Austria’s finances. Now Austria, in 
her despair, will accept and even welcome financial con- 
trol by the Allies, or by the League of Nations, but she 
has still too much self-respect to bow to financial control 


by interested foreign banks and investors. A predatory | 


rich man, who has done evil all his days, often likes 
to be able to point to one spot where he has done good. 
If the Entente has even so much grace as that, it might 
compound very cheaply with its conscience in Vienna. 








Mr. George thinks that | 


At the invitation of the Government, the Council 
of the Chamber of Shipping yesterday considered the 
future of the German ships delivered to this country 
under the Treaty. It decided unanimously that no re- 
sale of these ships to Germans should be allowed, and 
even that no foreigners should be permitted to tender for 
them for five years to come. As everyone knows, these 
ships are a drug in the market, and there is no demand 
for them from British firms, even at the low reserved 
auction prices. That is so true that the Council actually 
recommends that the older ships should be sold for break- 
ing-up. Incidentally, we may mention that the effect of 
the delivery of these ships has been to stop building 
almost completely. The egoism of the shippers is, from 
a narrow capitalistic standpoint, intelligible. They do 
not care if Germany is unable to trade. It is nothing to 
them that the handicap on her commerce should cause 
unemployment here. Towards the restoration of the 
Continent they are supremely indifferent. They want to 
retain their quasi-monopoly of the world’s shipping, and 
they would rather see these ships sold for scrap-iron than 
turned to the world’s use, if a competitor may profit. 
The approval of the “ Times ’’ is rather more surprising. 
The shippers are merely greedy: sane on Ireland, it is 
crazy with hate of German 

* 


* * 


Tue Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress has not accepted the arguments of those who 
say that miners’ wages are to be forced down to the 1914 
level in order to make it easier to bring about drastic 
reductions in every other industry. It is, therefore, 
suggested that representatives of all workers should meet 
in conference and devise a plan of common resistance. 
The Parliamentary Committee, on the other hand, 
decided on Wednesday that, as conditions are not 
uniform, the best policy is to convene a series of group 
conferences of unions in industries which are more or less 
closely allied. These conferences, it is assumed, will 
formulate a common policy for each group, and it will 
then be possible to consider how far the different groups 
can work together. It is admitted that this procedure 
will take many weeks, and that meantime individual 
unions may enter into new agreements. This 
is already happening, and in the case of the miners 
the issue must apparently be decided within the next 
fortnight. Notices have been given in all the coalfields, 
and although the owners’ spokesmen express a hope that 
the new wages basis may be settled by March 31st, their 
present intention is that the war increases, including the 
Sankey wage, shall not be paid after this date. Failing 
a quick agreement, therefore, a general stoppage of the 


mines seems inevitable. 


* * * 


Next week Tue Nation & THE ATHENEUM will 


_ publish “ The Dawn of Civilization ’’—the last writing of 


Olive Schreiner. It is a very characteristic work, 
framed as an appeal to the conscience and the sympathies 
of men and women, and fitly closing the life-work of the 
author of “The Story of an African Farm.’’ As 
to the circumstances of its appearance, we cannot do 
better than publish this prefatory note from her 
husband :— 


‘‘ This article, though complete in itself, is 
really but a fragment of an intended book which my 
wife’s ill-health did not permit her to complete. 
Just before sailing for South Africa on August 13th, 
1920, she gave me here, in London, the manuscript, 
saying I might publish it if she should die, and add- 
ing she felt she would never complete the book. It 
is the last thing she wrote.’’—S. C. Cronwright 
Schreiner. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE OUTRAGE ON IRELAND. 


“It is enough for me to have the story which the 
Germans themselves avow, admit, defend, proclaim—the 
burning and massacring, the shooting down of harmless 
people—why? Because all the Germans, I find, are 
German soldiers. What business had German soldiers 
there at all? ((Cheers.) Belgium was acting in pur- 
suance of a most sacred right—the right to defend your 
own home. But you were not in uniform when I shot. If 
a burglar broke into the Kaiser’s palace at Potsdam 
destroyed his furniture, shot down his servants, ruined 
his art treasures, especially those he made himself— 
(laughter and cheers}—burned his precious manuscripts, 
do you think he would wait until he got into uniform 
befoxe he shot him down? (Laughter.).’—Mr. Lloyd 
George on ‘“‘The Greatness of Little Nations,”’ Sept. 
19th, 1914. 
An English officer, speaking to an Englishwoman in 
Ireland the other day, said that the war had killed God 
and set up force as the ruler of the world. We 
can well believe that his view is shared by many 
of his fellow soldiers and policemen. It is not shared by 
the Irish people, and if the English people had any 
imagination, they would feel some awe at a scene like 
that of Monday morning when the town of Dublin prayed 
beneath the gallows on which six men were done to death. 
Four of those six men were hung for the offence of carry- 
ing arms in an ambush, and were in fact, prisoners of 
war. Mr. George’s Government shoots prisoners of war ; 
civilized Governments intern them. Two of them had, 
been convicted of murder; one of them at least’ 
on evidence which, judging from the summaries we 
have seen, would hardly have contented an impartial 
court, either in Ireland or in this country. The motive 
for this brutal display we do not profess to under- 
stand. It may be, as some think, that it was 
Dublin Castle's method of preventing negotiations for 
peace; it may be a mere reckless act of terrorism. 
Whatever the explanation, it will go down to history 
as an act of barbarism. In 1866, as the “ Freeman’s 
Journal’’ points out, the lives of five soldiers 
who gloried in their treason were spared; the 
English Government has gone back since those days a 
great deal more than sixty years in clemency and 
justice. If we dismiss those Christian ideas that are so 
unconvincing to the Lord Chancellor, we may set this 
scene in the atmosphere of an earlier moral conflict, and 
imagine it as the fatal climax of that spirit of insolence 
round which Greek dramatists were accustomed to build 
a story of catastrophe. Pitt was not a Minister whom 
anybody would describe as sentimental or very tender 
about the methods employed by Government. He 
tolerated and defended the actions of Mr. Justice Brax- 
field, known to the modern reader through the picture 
Stevenson drew of him in ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston.’’ One 
day he was present at a debate in the Lords when 
Lord Clare described and defended the atrocities 
committed in Ireland in the suppression of the 
rebellion of 1798. “ Pitt turned round with that 
high, indignant stare which sometimes marked his coun- 
tenance, and stalked out of the House.’’ From that day to 
this the gross brutality of that suppression has lingered in 
our traditions as a horrible nightmare ; men have spoken 
of it as they speak of the horrors of the Naples prisons or 
the conduct of savages of the type of Radetsky or 
Haynau. 

That nightmare has suddenly come to life. One 
by one the details of that repulsive picture have emerged 


| 








from their dim background. Executions are not less 
savage ; the lawlessness that makes life intolerable for the 
Irish people is not less cruel; the outrages offered to the 
religion and self-respect of Irishmen are not less 
unfeeling; the tyranny that we have set up is not less 
flagrant or odious in its spirit or method. The force 
most vividly remembered in Ireland from those days 
was the force of Hessian mercenaries who were 
given, like the Black-and-Tans, a free hand in the 
persecution of the Irish peasants. The Biack-and-Tan 
Auxiliary Force has been given a free hand in Ireland 
during the last twelve months. What is this force? The 
Chief Secretary has given a return which supplies some 
interesting information. In the R.I.C. there have been 
2,197 resignations; 226 dismissals; 19 court martial 
cases; 16 in which the finding was against the accused. 


‘In the Auxiliary Division there have been 131 resigna- 


tions, 33 dismissals, 15 court-martial cases, 8 cases in 
which the finding has been against the accused. To appre- 
ciate these figures let us take a parallel. The London 
Metropolitan Force contains sixteen times as many men 
as the Auxiliary Division, which Sir Hamar Greenwood 
regards as the cream of his forces. Out of this Auxiliary 
Division 41 men have been dismissed or convicted by 
court-martial. If we multiply 41 by 16 we get 656. 
Supposing it was announced that it had been found 
necessary to dismiss or punish 656 London constables in 
twelve months, what would be thought of the force? The 
largest number dismissed in any one year between 1910 
and 1918 was 35. 

But the situation is much worse than these figures 
suggest. For we know from the Chief Secretary that 
acts which would be treated as grave crimes if they 
occurred in London, in Ireland lead neither to punish- 
ment nor dismissal. Sir Hamar Greenwood told the 
House of Commons that he had been unable to find out 
who was responsible for the burnings and murders at 
Balbriggan, and that the thirteen Cadets who watched 
one of their number murder two men had done 
nothing worthy of punishment. This, then, is the 
character of the force that is let loose on the Irish people. 
The resignations demand a little further investiga- 
tion. It is well known that several of these resignations 
were resignations in protest against the nature of the 
work that is being done in Ireland ; in one case at least it 
is known to certain Ministers that an officer resigned 
because he was convinced that prisoners were tortured. 
A force of this character has absolute power over the 
lives and homes of the civilian population. We have 
illustration after illustration of the way in which this 
power is exercised. Let us cite merely two judicial 
declarations. Judge Bodkin has declared that in 139 
cases in County Clare that came before him “it was 
proved that the criminal injuries were committed by the 
armed forces of the Government.’’ The Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, referring last week to a case in which 
an Irishwoman accused the police of burning down her 
house, declared that she had acted with great public 
spirit in coming forward to make this charge at great 
danger to herself. In other words, he informs the world 
that a witness who gives evidence displeasing to the 
armed forces of the Crown runs the risk of murder at 
their hands. It is not surprising that threatening letters 
were sent to the local newspapers by the police warning 
them that they would publish a report of these proceed- 
ings at their peril. 

The Government which has put « nation at the 
merey of these forces has abolished inquests—inquests 
have been held in this country for six centuries—and 
withdrawn from Irishmen every kind of legal protection, 
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It has substituted for the courts of the land military 
courts whose business it is to screen the truth. Ifa 
military court arrives at a conclusion or discloses facts 
unpalatable, the Government suppresses the report. 
This has happened in the case of the burning of 
Cork and the murders at Balbriggan. In Ireland 
the Government constitutes a Court of Justice by the 
simple process of promoting the accused from the dock 
tothe bench. Let any Englishman consider the Limerick 
murders, Three men were murdered in one night in 
Limerick: one of them the Mayor; one an ex-Mayor. 
Both these officials were leaders of Sinn Fein. Both hadbeen 
harried by the Government’s irregulars ; they had received 
threatening letters from them ; they had repeatedly been 
raided ; one of them was for months “ on the run ”’ ; that 
is, for months he did not think it safe to sleep at home, 
and his house was guarded by Republican Volunteers. 
These three men were murdered during curfew hours. 
The widows of these gentlemen, as Mrs. O’Callaghan 
declares in the damning letter we publish elsewhere, 
have no doubt as to their murderers. Mr. Asquith 
and Sir John Simon, neither of them reckless in 
his language, declare outright that there is every reason 
to think that these men were slain by the police. 
Mr. Garvin, Mr. George’s great admirer, in the 
Press, says that all Ireland outside Ulster believes 
them to be guilty. The “ Manchester Guardian ’’ puts 
these atrocities in its weekly list of Government 
crimes. 
for conducting this inquiry by a military court? 
One only. That it would have been too dangerous 
to the Government to allow any independent person 
like the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland to hold it. So 
this accused force spend two days in an investigation 
from which the most critical evidence is indignantly 
withheld and submit a report with which the 
Government can do what it likes. The other day 
a Member of Parliament brought up a case of 
alleged embezzlement in the Ministry of Munitions. <A 
court was set up to inquire into it with a judge as Presi- 
dent. That is how the Government treats a case which 
involves the loss of English property. When the lives of 
Irishmen are involved, all that is offered is a scamper 
through part of the evidence conducted by the soldiers of 
an army of occupation. 

The Government which treats the lives of Irishmen 
in this temper stoops to any device to accomplish its own 
ends. After Peterloo it was remarked as an example of 
the terrorism of the Lancashire magistrates that some 
wounded men and women did not dare to go to a doctor 
for fear that it might thus be discovered that they had 
been at St. Peter’s Fields on that fatal morning. The 
tradition of the doctors in this respect is sacred, and in 
the worst days of the Luddite disturbances no man was 
ever tracked down by means of a doctor. This great 
tradition has been outraged by the Government in 
Ireland, which requires of the hospital surgeon that he 
shall act as a Government spy. The attack on the doctors 
has now been followed by an attack on the lawyers. 
The Government have actually taken to ransacking the 
offices of solicitors who are defending men prosecuted 
by the Government. Has this infamy ever been 
rivalled in the annals of Russian tyranny? In the 
worst days of the White Terror a century ago things 
never reached such a pass as this; lawyers and doctors 
were never assailed in their professional duties. 

When is this going to end? The Government still 
cling to the belief that they can crush the Irish spirit, 
destroy some of the bravest and most promising of 
Ireland’s young men, and win by these means an out- 
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ward victory. They are wrong. Evil things have been 
done in the name of freedom in Ireland as elsewhere. 
But to the mass of the Irish people the suffering of this 
struggle is accepted as a sacrament. Men of noble spirit 
and unfaltering courage are dying, but their race 
does not perish. The Irish are one of the imaginative 
peoples of the world, and these blows that we 
inflict have about as much power over the mind 
and will of Ireland as the blows of Radetsky 
and Metternich had over the mind and the will of 
Italy. We can spread ruin; that we are doing. A week 
ago a deputation from the American Relief Committee 
waited upon General Macready and Sir John Anderson 
to explain that America proposed to raise thirty million 
dollars for repairing the havoc caused by the armed forces 
of the British Empire in Ireland; there have heen 
prouder moments in our history. We can spread 
death; that we are doing. We can do to Ireland 
just as much as Austria did to Italy or Germany to 
Belgium. But the end is as certain in this case as in 
those, for the Irish people, supported as they are by their 
own spiritual vitality and by the sympathy of the world, 
can keep this struggle alive till it ceases to be merely a 
struggle between a Government and a nation. The 
Government which refuses to give peace to Ireland may 
find, sooner or later, that it has broken the peace of the 
world. But before that happens, unless the English 
people is either altogether craven or altogether 
brutalized, we may well hope that this Government will 


only, for its base and terrible crimes. 





IS BOLSHEVISM FALLING? 


Onty a bold and dashing man would venture on any 
decided opinion about Russia on the basis of such news 
as is yet available. There are, to be sure, bold men in’ 
plenty, and their commentaries may pass current for al 
week. Even an inattentive reader, however, must have! 
noticed that the contradictions in the telegrams are more! 
than usually flagrant, while some of the despatches, in- 
cluding the joyous tale of how 163 “ commissars *’ were 
crucified at Tsaritsin, must have come either from a 
lunatic asylum or from a drinking den. There is only 
one fact which is quite certain in the present crisis— 
that the crews and garrison of the fleet and forts at 
Cronstadt have revolted. The rest of the very vague 
news may well be true in whole or part—that the 
brigand-anarchist Makhno is on the war-path in the 
South, and that some of the Cossacks of the Don and 
Caucasus are also “out.’? That means very little, for 
such doings have gone on intermittently for several years. 
The Cronstadt sailors do not seem to be strong enough 
to attack Petrograd, though there has been a desultory 
bombardment, and they may be reduced by siege before 
very long. A revolt at Cronstadt would matter a great 
deal in normal times if the port were open, but while 
ice closes it, not to speak of legal barriers, it is a very 
much less serious threat to the old capital than either of 
the attacks led by Yudenitch. So far as events have 
yet gone, or are yet known (a big reservation), the purely 
military threat to the Communist Dictatorship seems 
comparatively trifling. 

Morally, however, the blow to the prestige of the 
Revolution is extremely serious. For the sailors were 
the first converts to the Proletarian Dictatorship. They 
were its shock troops in 1917, before any Red Army 
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and privileged guard. One does not know why they 
revolted, nor what exactly they want. The recent reduc- 
tion of rations all round, for the armed forces as well as 
for civilians, may partly explain it, and Moscow, of 
course, declares, perhaps truly, that French gold has been 
at work, The early news said that the sailors demanded 
the summoning of the Constituent Assembly, which 
would indicate Social Revolutionary influences. Later 
news, which seems more reliable, states, on the contrary, 
that they still believe in the Soviets, only they demand 
real freedom of election. They ask also for free com- 
merce in food. If this is their attitude, as indeed seems 
probable, they are voicing popular cries which have 
originated spontaneously among the working masses dur- 
ing this winter, since Wrangel’s defeat. A strong move- 
ment within the Communist Party itself is working in 
this direction. Lenin himself is fulminating frequently 
against the curse of bureaucracy, and even placing him- 
self at the head of the tendency which calls for the revi 

of democracy within the Soviet system. 

On this reading of events, the sailors’ revolt is 
simply an acute and angry phase of a very general 
unrest, to which the Communist leaders have already 
partly capitulated. But in such a situation we must 
distinguish between the views of workers, soldiers, 
sailors, and rank-and-file Communists, who remain 
atvac..cd to the proletarian revelution, and wish to bring 
it back to its primitive simplicity, and those of the 
leaders or conspirators, who may have other intentions. 
If the sailors won, their victory would probably be only 
the first step in a backward direction, and it would lead 
to others. There might come a phase with Kerensky, 
Tchernov, Martov, and the Socialistic moderates in 
power, and they in turn, unless we mistake their capacity 
to rule, would soon give way to much less scrupulous and 
much less advanced persons. It is said that two priests 
are the only civilians on the Cronstadt Committee, and 
that, unless these priests are very exceptional and 
un-Russian specimens, means black reaction. Tle move- 
ment has, moreover, been welcomed by moderate 
monarchists like Messrs. Miliukov and Gutckov. The 
attempt to restore the pristine purity of the Proletarian 
Dictatorship would be a brief and passing phase. It 
would end either in a capitalist restoration with much 
bloodshed, or else Russia would sink into the primitive 
anarchy of an exhausted peasant State, which had 
abandoned the adventure of acclimatizing Western 
civilization. Consciously, hardly anyone inside Russia 
wants the return of the Denikins and the Wrangels, or 
their civilian guides and inspirers. But dissension or 
civil war among the masses may sooner or later open the 
gates. 

The root of the present unrest is certainly economic. 
Pure politics matter to-day in Russia only to an infini- 
tesimally small section of the population, the intellectuals 
of the towns. One of the present writer’s strongest 
impressions, during a recent visit to Russia, was that 
politics had receded into the background, even for many 
of the intellectuals, under the pressure of more elemen- 
tary needs. If an efficient administration could provide 
food, fuel, and clothes, surprisingly few people would 
trouble about freedom, democracy, or ihe niceties of 
Socialist doctrine. The downright Communists and their 
avowed political opponents may number, perhaps, a 
million all told. 

The economic position is excessively puzzling. 
Transport, especially on the railways, had steadily 
‘mproved during 1920. The engines were really being 
repaired, and though with sadly limited rolling stock, 
most of the lines were running a punctual if restricted 
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service, which even included some fast long-distance 
trains. The outlook for food should have been disastrous, 
for over nearly the whole of European Russia a terrible 
drought had ruined the harvest. Yet the official 
statistics showed that the requisitions had yielded more 
than ever, the:gh doubtless in so doing they had 
alienated the always doubtful peasants. Industry began 
to revive, notably after the Polish war, especially in the 
textile department, and the output was going up month 
by month. Oil was coming regularly from Baku. Even 
for coal the outlook seemed better, for though the 
Donetz had been nearly ruined by Denikin and 
threatened by Wrangel, its output was rising rapidly, 
while that of the much smaller Moscow field was nearly 
normal again. 

Since the new year, all these reckonings have been 
falsified. The food may be garnered, but it is not reach- 
ing the towns. The engines are repaired, but there is not 
coal to move them. The factories may have begun to 
work better, but nearly eighty in Petrograd alone were 
closed the other week for lack of fuel. The main lack is 
evidently fuel, and yet, unless the statistics lie, the fuel 
has been cut. It is quite possible that the statistics are 
truthful. The failure seems to be mainly in a lack of 
co-ordination. 

The fault may be partly, as Lenin thinks, in the 
plague of bureaucracy. The offices are overstaffed, and 
with officials who obstruct, sometimes wilfully, sometimes 
from dread of responsibility, often from mere stupidity 
or indifference. The officials, like everyone else, are 
underfed, and the whole brain of Russia (one might say 
the same in a less degree of Central Europe) is anemic. 
Another explanation, which certainly is also true, is 
given by the able Soviet statistician, Larin, who blames 
“shock tactics.’’ The Communists make use, more or 
less consciously, of a revivalist method for playing on 
the minds of the mass. The limelight of propaganda, by 
the Press, by “agitators’’’ speeches in the remotest 
villages, by telling picture posters on every blank wall 
and railway station, is turned seriatim to one current 
need of the day at the time. Now it is “ all for the war.”’ 
Again, every scrap of paper talks of engines, or of food, 
or of fuel, as the case may be. Weeks are set apart 
during which all good citizens are organized to work 
specially for the children, or for the peasants—politically 
a good plan, but terribly wasteful of the scanty organiz- 
ing power of Russia. Since first the Germans, then the 
Allied experts, and lastly the “ White ’’ managers left 
Russia, the available number of native Russians who have 
even a dreamy notion what order, punctuality, and 
organization mean, has become very small indeed. 
Trotsky keeps order in the Army, and Krassin made 
order on the railways, but these are really the only 
moderately efficient departments. Worse still, the 
idealists went into the Army, education, or other social 
services, The undesirables crowded the food department, 
and among them the old Russian corruption thrives. It 
may be that the inefficiency is getting more noticeable, 
as the State itself expands. Yet, after all we have heard 
of the sufferings of last winter, we doubt if this winter 
can be actually worse. The fact may be, rather, that the 
sorely tried population is nearing the end of its endur- 
ance, and feels embittered because the hopes it had built 
on the ending of the civil war have been deceived. 

“The end’’ has been predicted so often that we 
feel disinclined to prophesy. There is in Lenin, Trotsky, 
and a few more of the leaders, a demonic energy, a fund 
of resolution and optimism, which may yet pull them 
through. They have shed many dogmas, and may have 
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free commerce in food, though only locally and for a 
time, and rely on a 10 per cent. tax to be levied in 
grain, instead of requisitioning the whole of every 
peasant’s surplus in return for goods which they could 
rarely supply, they have abandoned the most vital part 
of the Communist system. For our part, we should 
prefer to see a peaceful adaptation under their leader- 
ship to any renewed civil war. We doubt the practical! 
ability of the hostile intellectuals. They include good 
speakers, good writers, and many notable artists and 
scientists. Their idealism is often a noble and inspiring 
flame. But where among them is the strength, the hard- 
ness, the orderliness for this tremendous task? The 
bloodshed has already been hideous. We fear that any 
White victory would mean the massacre, more or less, 
of the whole Communist party, which includes, with 
some ruffians and some avrivistes, great numbers of 
sincere idealists, especially among the veterans and 
among the very young adherents. A fresh outbreak of 
the civil war, which might last for years, would destroy 
what is left of civilization in Russia. 





FOLLY AT 50 PER CENT. 


Harpy a soul in the House of Commons outside the 
Government had a good word to say for the Reparation 
Bill accredited to the financial genius of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The City is unanimous in ‘ts condemnation. 
Bankers and merchants, concerned with foreign trade, 
are aghast at the folly of selecting a time like 
this for such tampering with our economic machinery. 
In no section of the country and from no business 
class is the proposal greeted with anything but 
apprehension. The 50 per cent. tax on German goods is, 
of course, nothing else than a discriminative import duty, 
the most foolish of all protective devices. What object 
is it intended to serve? Is it designed as a method of 
securing payment from Germany, or as a punishment for 
not paying? Mr. George seems to think that either of 
these courses is good, though he pins his faith 
upon the former. But Mr. Chamberlain is more ingenu- 
ous in his admission that the successful operation of the 
tax depends on the German Government co-operating 
with us and reimbursing her exporters in the amount 
of the tax. 

Could any suggestion be more childish? Why should 
Germany play our game? If every Government 
reimbursed its exporters for the incidence of foreign 
tariffs, they would obviously be handing over the sources 
of their national revenue to foreign Governments. No 
Government has been quite so foolish as to adopt this 
method of encouraging its export trade. Even if Germany 
desired to “co-operate’’ with her enemies, she is firfncially 
incapable of doing so. How could she raise the internal 
revenue to pay over to her nationals one-half of the total 
value of an export trade big enough to meet the demands 
of the Allies? In order to make his proposition appear 
plausible, Mr. George once more repeated his false state- 
ment about the low taxation in Germany. But the 
report of his official experts found that 
with the exception of some small yield for higher 
luxury taxes, little could be added to the 43 per cent. of 
the aggregate national income which Germans are 
already called upon to pay. The suggested reimburse- 
ment could only be made by printing more money. But 
that is a secret process of indirect taxation. It would 
inevitably breed more economic inefficiency and social 
disorder. It could only damage the German exchange, 
and reduce the German power to buy abroad the imported 
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foods and raw materials necessary to produce the 
reparation goods which we are after. 

But we need not follow further the idle supposition 
that Germany will reimburse exporters. She is much 
more likely to persist in the policy of financial boycott 
against export trade conducted on this plan, which she 
is already announcing. For it cannot be regarded 
as a foregone conclusion that such a stoppage of 
trade with us must injure Germany more than us. 
That depends partly upon whether the other Allies 
come into line with us, partly upon the willingness of 
neutral countries, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
America, to seize the opportunities thus opened to them 
of building up new, profitable internal and export trades 
upon large, cheap supplies of German dyes and chemicals, 
electrical and other machinery, and other plant and 
material which it will pay them to receive. For a com- 
paratively small amount of German exports into this 
country before the war cousisted of consumable goods 
closely competing in price and quality with our own 
products. The diversion of German export trade into 
other industrial countries will certainly come home to us 
in the loss of other foreign markets. 

But in exposing the fatuity of the tax it is best to 
disembarrass it of these complications and regard it 
in its true light as a protective tariff. Such a tariff may 
bring in some money to the revenue. But ordinarily it 
takes as much or more, not out of the foreigner but the 
consumer. In ccher words, our own business classes and 
consumers between them are invited to pay this German 
indemnity, and to do so at a time when trade is bad, 
incemes low, and prices still upon a high level. Now our 
people do not want to pay this “German reparation,’’ 
and do not see why they should. If it cannot be got out 
of the Germans, they would rather it were not got at all. 
Mr. George and Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, tell us that 
the Germans, not we, will bear the tax. But they have 
not convinced even their own tariff reformers, still less 
the free trade majority of our people, Mr. Chamberlain 
pictures German exporters as consisting entirely of 
Cartels, monopolists earning out of the bad exchange 
fabulous profits, in which their Government takes a share 
by means of export duties. This is a false account of the 
export trade. No doubt a portion of it is earning good 
profits, in which the German revenue participates. But 
how can he stop this tapping of the profits before they 
leave the country’? A part of any monopoly profits 
remaining to the exporting Cartel might conceivably be 
attached by us. For it might not pay the Cartel to 
raise its prices above the level which it had previously 
found most profitable, for fear of killing the trade. But 
this would only apply where there were no other foreign 
markets ready to receive the goods free, or on easier 
tariff terms than ours. This diversion of scientific and 
éther Cartel exports to other countries would reduce the 
quantity entering our markets, and would thus raise their 
price, transferring the incidence of the tax on to our 
manufacturers and consumers. 

If this applies to Cartel exports, it applies 
a fortiori to other German goods exposed to ordinary 
competitive conditions. Here the British user or con- 
sumer will pay virtually the whole of the import duty, 
plus the costs of an extremely expensive collection, For 
this machinery for tracing origins and _ verifying 
estimates of the percentage of German value put into 
goods arriving from neutral countries must be costly, 
irritating, and unreliable. The answer that we did this 
sort of thing in the war, and can continue doing it in this 
war-peace, is hardly convincing to business men who find 
the ordinary risks and friction of business life quite 
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enough without a reinstalment of war-controls. In point 
of fact no band of miraculous consuls can effectively 
check origins when it is the interest of all parties to 
conceal them. Nobody can stop Holland or Switzerland 
from receiving German goods and exporting their own 
similar goods as substitutes. It is really pitiable that we 
should have to re-argue a case which was so thoroughly 
thrashed out in the years following 1903. Did all this 
flow of argument pass utterly unheeded over the head 
of our then free-trade Prime Minister? It seems so, for 
he brandishes this new popgun of his own making with a 
childish delight and confidence in its offensive virtue. 
He doesn’t mind whether it keeps out the goods or lets 
them in. In either event the German is hit, for either 
he pays the money or his country is robbed of trade! It 
never occurs to him that the alternatives are just as bad 
for us who want these German goods. 


} 


Now the net result of this 50 per cent. duty, the 
customs wall built in the centre of industrial Germany, 
and the whole policy of force and menace behind 
it, is to reduce the quantity of reparation which 
it is within the capacity of Germany to pay. In 
its ultimate analysis this tax is a defiance of economic 
laws. Jt is an attempt to stretch wider than it 
can be stretched that excess of export over import 
values which constitutes the sole source of reparation 
payment. The supreme folly of the whole proceeding lies 
in a failure to admit that economic laws assign a limit to 
the amount of such a reparation, and that by plundering 
the iron and coal resources of Germany, confiscating her 
foreign property, and destroying her facilities for foreign 
trade, the Allies have made it impossible to extract any 
considerable amount of reparation. 








MRS. O’CALLAGHAN’S DEMAND FOR JUSTICE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHEN.EUM. 


Srr,—I was urged by Cflicial messengers from the 
military command, and also formally invited, to attend 
a public inquiry into the death of my husband, Michael 
O’Callaghan, ex-Mayor of Limerick, and I was assured 
that the military authorities desired to have everything 
open, and as public as possible, How far the promise 
of publicity has been kept I can judge by the newspaper 
reports, which state that a cordon of military surrounded 
the Courthouse, that the adjacent streets and the grounds 
of the adjoining Protestant Cathedral were held by armed 
troops, that no members of the general public were 
allowed to enter, or even to approach, the building unless 
provided with special permits from the military authori- 
ties, and that even the Press representatives had each to 
apply personally for a permit and submit to the usual 
search before being admitted. 

In a letter to the Press on the 10th inst. I stated 
that I believed these military inquiries to be a farce and 
a travesty of justice. That belief is shared by all my 
fellow countrymen who have read the reports of similar 
proceedings elsewhere in Ireland. They do not need 
fresh evidence of it, but as possibly there may be some 
people outside this country who have not yet come to 
appreciate in full the working of the system by which we 
are at present governed, I wish to draw their attention to 
statements made at the Limerick inquiry. 

All the military and police witnesses examined at 
the inquiry seemed anxious to prove that the Limerick 
murders were committed by what they were pleased to 
call “the extreme section of the Irish Republican 
Army.” I, however, have no doubt who the murderers 
were. They do not belong to the Jrish Republican Army, 
who protected my husband and my home while it was 
possible for them to do so, and who now join with me in 
my bitter mourning. 

My husband was unanimously elected Mayor by the 
first Republican Corporation of Limerick in January, 
1920. In March that year, the very day after his return 
from Lord Mayor Macurtain’s funeral, Ais first death 
notice reached him, similar in terms to that received by 
the Lord Mayor of Cork. From that out my husband and 
I had no delusions of false security. We knew that those 
who sent it had the means and the will to carry out their 
threat. During the greater part of his mayoral year 
my husband seldom slept at home. Whey he did sleep in 





his own house it was not the Crown forces that protected 
him, but a guard of the Irish Republican Army. 

General Cameron is reported to have paid a tribute 
to the services which the late Mayor, Alderman George 
Clancy, and my husband rendered in preserving the peace 
of the city. Of General Cameron personally I know 
His tribute to the dead men may be sincere, 
but I should like to put on record the kind of tribute 
which the forces of the Crown in General Cameron’s 
command paid to these men while they lived. 

Alderman Clancy’s home was frequently raided 
during curfew by Crown troops, and his wife had to 
endure insults and threats. In August last, on the eve 
of our departure for a short holiday, which was not 
spent in this country, my husband stayed for a few nights 
at home without his usual guard. Jt was during this 
period that our house was first raided by a mixed party of 
Crown forces. It was the kind of raid with which Irish 
people are familiar: every room was tossed and littered, 
they helped themselves to some claret and stout, and 
when they had gone some articles, silver, &c., were miss- 
ing. I notified the officer of the R.I.C. barracks of my 
loss. The only result was an acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the list of articles “alleged to have been 
missing.”’ 

Our house was again raided on Shrove Tuesday night 
by a party of police, some of whom were drunk, offensive, 
and menacing. Both my husband and I believed that 
he owed his life on that occasion to the presence and 
restrainjng influence of two Irishmen, members of the 
old R.T- I particularly remember being asked again 
and again if I believed in murder, a curious question to 
put to the wife of the man whom General Cameron now 
states to have been “ opposed to violence.”’ 

Our house was again raided on February 22nd, 
eleven days before my husband’s death, this time by a 
mixed party of Auxiliaries, soldiers, English Black-and- 
Tans, and women searchers. During the raid my 
husband and I were kept apart, and, a very significant 
feature, I had to submit to the indignity of having my 
room and my person searched by the women attached to 
the Crown forces. 

Curfew and martial law conditions put an end to 
our living under the protection of our Republican 
Guard, because my husband was unwilling to jeopardize 


nothing. 
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these brave lives. While under the protection of the 
I. R. A. no harm came to us, thank God. The 
extremists kept their trust: they did their duty well, and 
now it is one of my proudest and most consoling 
memories that they guarded him living and dead. My 
hushand was murdered when the city was completely im 
the hands of the curfew troops, when no citizen—-not even 
the priest and doctor who attended him—could be out on 
the street without peril to their lives. 

The desire of the Crown forces in Limerick to appre- 
hend the murder gang who were abroad on the night of 
Sunday, March 6th, may be judged by a few facts :— 


1. That one D.I. and three constables represented 
the entire strength of the forces which turned out 
on foot on hearing of my husband’s murder, thirty-five 
minutes after I telephoned for them to get a priest. 

2. Mayor Clancy’s house lies about two hundred 
yards from the Strand Barracks. The sentry on guard 
swore at the inquiry that he heard the steps of three men 
pass, going in the direction of the Mayor’s house. Ten 
minutes afterwards he heard sir shuts, the sound of 
which came from that direction. He reported the 
matter, and though he heard the footsteps of the murderers 
hurriedly returning in the direction of Sarsfield Bridge, 
the men were nof challenged, no patrol was turned out, 
and the officer then in charge was not examined at the 
inquiry. 

3. On other occasions the citizens will remember 
that if a policeman were wounded, or even threatened, 
in the city, or within miles of it, troops poured out 
from all the barracks, the whole city was surrounded, 
the bridges were closed, and the citizens were roused 
and searched, in order to discover the criminals. 

4. Thirteen minutes after my husband was murdered 
the doctor who was bravely coming to attend him met 
five men walking leisurely in Sarsfield Street, about a 
hundred yards from William Street Barracks, to which 


I had telephoned, and apparently going in that 
direction. 

5. General Cameron stated that the relations be- 
tween the Crown forces and the inhabitants were 


friendly, that ‘‘about two months ago a girl was shot 
while walking out with a constable, and since then 
nothing has happened.’’ Apparently, many things 
happened without General Cameron's knowledge. Has he 
not heard of the murder of Thomas Blake, a prominent 
Sinn Feiner, on Friday, January 28th, and is there 
no record of the raid on Blake’s house the week before 
his murder, and of a species of court martial conducted 
at it by some members of Crown troops? 


General Cameron, the head of the Crown military 
system in this area invited me to attend a military 
inquiry, with the purpose, I presume, of bringing the 
murderers of my husband to account. He set up as a 
tribunal of investigation one section of those very Crown 
forces who held the city absolutely in their hands when 
the murder was done. He called the inquiry a public 
one, and he took extraordinary precautions, military and 
otherwise, to ensure that it should not be public. 

There are three women who have a bitter right to be 
satisfied that every step is taken to end this terror 
that walks by night under the military system in Ireland. 
I, the widow of Michael O’Callaghan, the murdered 
ex-Mayor of Limerick, am one of those women, and I am 
not satisfied. In my agony that night, I thought of the 
countless other women suffering, as I suffered in my 
husband’s threatened life and in his death. For their 
sakes, J demand full and open inquiry before a jury of 
my countrymen and countrywomen into the mu rder of my 
husband. 

There is yet a God of justice, and whatever verdict 
the military inquiry brings in, General Cameron and 
his curfew troops are still accountable to Him and to me. 
—Yours faithfully, 

K. O’CaLLaGHaN. 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Our rulers are blind and deaf. The plea for mercy 
in Dublin has been callously denied, though it 
was urged on the Prime Minister with unwearied 
and passionate earnestness, and was made the basis of 
a second proposal for a truce of God, to lead in its turn 
to a regular negotiation of terms. Nothing came of 
all these proposals ; save perhaps the positive harm that 
while they were being commended, a great journal 
was persuaded to stay its denunciation of the 
executions. Yet, in an hour when a new spirit is 
coming into pclitics, and thousands of young men and 
women in England are beginning to feel that the cause 
of Ireland is as sacred to them as that of their own 
country, one cannot but feel that a change is at hand. 
I am persuaded that Ireland is ready for it; and that 
the Spartan nobility with which she faces her tormentors 
is no vain or cbdurate mood. Of this I have an inter- 
esting account from a recent visitor, who, being clear- 
sighted and sympathetic, had much of the inner life of 
the people revealed to her. 


First, this lady insists that the result of the Terror 
has been to put the whole of Ireland on the side 
of Sinn Fein. It is Ireland’s champion, and the 
outraged country has taken an oath with herself 
never to see it humiliated. So we can kill and torture, 
raid and burn as we will, and Ireland will stand, under 
Mr. George’s rope and amid General Tudor’s bullets, 
erect and even smiling. But that is not to say that 
she is bound to the idea of a Republic. Give her a 
perfectly free Irish Government, and let the form of it 
be openly negotiated with Dail Eireann, and she would 
not think Dominion Home Rule an inadequate, still less 
a shameful, solution. In regard to the acts which the 
mass of Irishmen and of unimpassioned Englishmen 
would regard as murders, Ireland holds herself free to 
condemn them, yes, and to put them down, the 
moment her own hands are unbound. Ambushes 
and open street warfare she judges for herself, 
and there is now a passionate quest of arms, not 
only among her young men, but among her schoolboys. 
But Celtic and Catholic Ireland never did approve such 
acts as the assasination of isolated policemen. She does 
not approve them now ; but she will never close her doors 
to hunted men. In other words, Ireland is ready to 
rule herself to-morrow, as a Christian and civilized 
country should be ruled. But—No surrender! 


MEANWHILE, who dare say that the country is with 
the Government? The anti-Coercion meetings grow in 
numbers and enthusiasm, and there is not a Unionist 
member of Parliament who has protested against the 
iniquities in Ireland who has suffered any harm from the 
hands of his constituents. Or take the Universities. The 
Oxford and Cambridge Unions have passed strong pro- 
Irish resolutions. Yesterday the University College 
Debating Society, addressed by Sir John Simon, did the 
same by 285 votes to 62. A student who was present 
described the scene (which was one of great enthusiasm) 
to me, but as the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ admits that all the 
students, of both sexes, seemed to be for Sinn Fein, I 
need not elaborate it. But it is a fact that the speech 
of an Irish priest, who declared himself a Republican, 
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was received with rounds of applause. Yet the college 
has never been political, and has usually been supposed 
to follow the rather conservative bent of the London 
University student. 

Tis Government has made the name of England 
stink in the world’s nostrils ; but what bas it done for the 
British Army? The Army came from the war covered with 
laurels; féted and cherished by the whole nation. No 
one who hears of its plight in Ireland can do otherwise 
than sympathize and commiserate. The soldiers—there 
are fifty-one battalions of them—are wretched. Many 
of them loathe the work on which they are set, and curse 
the hand that put them to it. Others, exasperated 
by the deaths of their comrades, and the perils they 
hourly run at the hands of an able and subtle foe, have 
conceived a bitter hatred of the Irish. But their misery 
is common to all ranks and temperaments. They share 
with the irregulars the mingled scorn and fear with 
which the people have come to regard them. They are 
lonely and uncared for. They have no books and hardly 
any newspapers, and the attentions showered on them 
during the rest-intervals of the war have ceased. Drink 
is their consolation ; and the demoralization of hundreds 
of boys is one of the many crimes which their employers 
must answer for. 


Henk is a little scene from Paris. <A friend of mine 
was a recent visitor to the Théatre Antoine. In an 
interval of the representation, some figures were thrown 
upon a screen. One was a picture of the late Lord 
Mayor of Cork, with the inscription. ‘“ Died in an 
English prison." My friend, being English, thought it 
proper to take off his hat. The gesture was supposed 
to be that of an Irishman, and in that belief the entire 
theatre gave him an ovation. 

Lonp Reapixc has left for India. Since Clive 
tuok ship for Madras, there has been no more fate-laden 
emissary of Empire. The ‘ Times ’’ strikes me as much 
too optimistic in its survey of Indian opinion. Gallant 
as was the Duke of Connaught’s bearing, his Mission 
could hardly be described as a _ success. His 
speeches softened India just a little, but they did not 
convert her. She stayed away from his progress, and his 
last drive, before embarkation, was through deserted 
streets. I hope, therefore, that Lord Reading goes 
resolved and commissioned to make peace with India. 
He is without a special experience ; but his industry and 
powers of assimilation are extraordinary, aud in the 
interval between his sailing and his appointment, he has 
doubtless mastered his material and knows what the case 
is for an act of pacification. Obviously and essentially 
he goes as the executant of the Montagu policy. Being 
also a very skilful, sympathetic, and open-minded man, 
he has also been quick to see that the tap-root of India’s 
discontent is her loss of faith in British justice, and 
that unless he can clear this entanglement away, his 
mission must fail. Clearly he must have time for consul- 
tation and reflection. This, I believe, Indian opinion 
is ready to accord him. But there is something more to 
be said. 

Tue first is that it is no use pretending that India 
forgotten Amritsar or the Crawling Order. 
Dyer and O'Dwyer aimed at race-humiliation. Gandhi 
answered them by largely reducing the Council elections 
to ridicule. If, after her rejection of Dyerism, 
India now accepts a revised and moralized conception of 
British rule, it will only be as a race-equal. In other 
words, she will want to see the last traces of such 
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| combination of the Right. 











government as Sir Michael O’Dwyer (left absolutely 
untouched by the partial censure of his tool, General 
Dyer) practised in 1919, wiped out of the Statute Book 
and out of the story of Indian administration. In the 
second place, she will claim a diarchy not only in 
provincial, but in the central government ; that is to say, 
she will want part-control of Indian finance, and a large 
measure of control of Indian commerce and itdustry. 
This will not bring her at once to the status of a 
Dominion, but Mr. Gandhi probably regards it as the 
first stage on the journey there, 


There, I imagine, is 
Lord Reading's problem. 





Ir appears to be generally assumed that Mr. George, 
Leing constitutionally unable to go straight, is about to 
make a marked lurch either to the Left or to the 
Right. But is this quite a matter of self-determination 
on the Prime Minister’s part? The other day he was 
discussing, with his accustomed frankness, the prospect 
of his making a ‘‘ democratic splurge.’’ But as, after 
Ireland, no party of the Left will care to risk the infec- 
tion of his company, his choice is narrowed down to a new 
How is that to come? The 
undeniably loosening. There is the 
central maes, adroitly shepherded by Mr. Bonar Law’s 
crook. But it is a nervous flock, inclined to jump its 
fences. The Hard-faces, profiteers and Protectionists, and 
Lloyd Georgian from natural affinities, are the steadiest 
of the lot. But the growing sect of the Derbyites, 
medium Tories, with headquarters in Lancashire, and an 
inclination to Free Trade, are not to be despised, though 
their leader wants intelligence and individuality. As for 
the Cecilians, they have gone already. They are the 
flower of Tory intellectualism, idealists, leaning this man 
to Labor, and that to Liberalism, but all horrified at the 
Circe rout of Downing Street politics. They expand 
slowly, beginning to attract more cautious but still 
upright characters in their own camp. Remain the 
Bottomleyites, freaks, “ Labor ’’ Jingoes, outsiders, and 
flotsam and jetsam of the war—a motley throng, equally 
ready to exploit the Prime Minister and to desert him. 


Coalition is 





Waar of the Liberal “ Coalies ’’? They are ashamed 
about Ireland, and three, at least, of their representatives 
in the Cabinet have offered weak, belated, and discon- 
tinuous protests. But they are essentially a soulless lot, and 
their true anxieties are economic and financial. They see 
that Mr. George’s mind, so far as it exists in the economic 
sphere, leads to Protection. And anti-dumping plus the 
50 per cent. duty, »/vs unemployment, as well as their own 
confused reminiscences of old Liberal traditions on inter- 
national trade, tend to make them apprehensive of the 
wrath to come. And the spectre of the anti-waste cam- 
paign sits at their hearthstones. They feel themselves an 
unwanted crowd, knowing that the Tory caucuses are 
eager to be rid of them, and that Sir George Younger 
casts a shrewd eye on them, waiting for a chance to push 
them from their stools. Some, no doubt, will drift back 
to the Independents, while others may rally to Mr. 
George, under a banner of demagogic Nationalism. That 


may be the new “stunt.’’ At least, nothing else seems 
obviously open to him or to them. 


THERE is reason to hope that one of the grosser of 
the world’s Scandals will soon come to an end. The 
pigeon-shooting at Monte Carlo will probably not be 
carried on after this season. Sir Basil Zaharoff, now the 
chief shareholder in the Casino, is a strong adversary, 
and his opposition is enforced by the fact that this loath- 
some business does not even pay, and the loss on its 
account is a growing one. 


A WAYFARER. 
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Life and Wetters. 


NEW WAYS TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
Mr. Bernarp Saw, though an alien in this country, has 
again come to her assistance in her hour of need. The 


madness of the Reparation scheme proves that the | 


country’s immediate need is financial, for otherwise 2 
set of men, formerly regarded as capable of reason, would 
not have started upon courses so characteristic of this 
month’s hares. And Mr. Shaw, in the sheer generosity 


of his heart, has thrown out an invaluable suggestion for | 


the speedy relief of our necessities. Not only is it as 
simple as purchase on the hire system, but it is pleasing, 
practical, and incalculably lucrative. Unlike the far-off 
interest of tears or of forty-two years, it lies ready to 
hand. It may be realized within the financial year 
beginning on April Ist. Nor will any section of the com- 
munity offer the smallest resistance to its provisions. It 
will not impoverish the rich like a capital levy, nor crush 
the middle classes like the income tax, nor, like indirect 
taxation, cost the poor more in beer and tobacco. It 
supplies the touch of genius that we have all, from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer downwards, been waiting 
for. 

This true Philosopher’s Stone, or Elixir of Finance, 
was briefly described last Monday in the “ Manchester 
Guardian.’? The statement occupied barely half a 
column, and yet it is as helpful as the Einstein theory, 
and easier to understand. Let us, with even stricter 
brevity, expound the main point. A “ Guardian ’’ repre- 
sentative asked Mr. Shaw his opinion on the proposed 
addition of two extra paying days at the National 
Gallery. From so simple an origin the beneficent panacea 
sprang. Whether Mr. Shaw’s spirit had previously brooded 
upon the conception amid the tormented chaog of Euro- 
pean civilization, we cannot say. We prefer to think that 
he was struck by the sudden splendor of the thought. 
For we read that he “brushed aside the question,’’ 
and at once launched upon the world the very soul of his 
life-giving scheme. ‘ His own idea would be to abolish 
the Gallery altogether.’’ There we have it. From that 
one concept of genius all follows. It was decided, he 
noticed, at the beginning of the war that art and educa- 
tion were of no value to England, and accordingly all 
the public picture galleries were turned into offices doing 
war business, and the children of the schools were turned 
out into the fields. 


‘As the members of the Government,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘* were not conscious of any privation in the 
matter, they have determined to continue this policy by 
cutting off supplies from the National Gallery, but, as 
usual, they have gone about it very stupidly. 

‘They have in Trafalgar Square a site of enormous 
value for commercial purposes. They have a collection 
of pictures which can be sold to American collectors 
and to financiers who wish to advertise their wealth for 
a fabulous sum of money, the interest on which would 
far exceed the money obtained by taking sixpences at 
the turnstiles and deducting from them the cost of 


upkeep.”’ 

What is wanted, he proceeds to point out, is a com- 
prehensive scheme for ‘realizing’? the immense com- 
mercial value of the National Gallery, the British 
Museum, the Wallace Collection, and all the other 
institutions which are now being wasted on unbusinesslike 
fancies like the fine arts. In this proposal it is evident 
that Mr. Shaw has deliberately omitted one important 
source of revenue—has “ refused ’’ it, as one says of the 
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loose end of a knot, or of the flank neglected in attacking 
an army. He has omitted or forgotten those children 
who were turned into the fields at the beginning of the 
war. Let them continue in the fields or return to them. 
The saving will be considerable, though to be sure we 
have never wasted much on education. Mr. Fisher 
might, perhaps, complain that his occupation was gone, 
but Mr. Fisher is not the man to stand out long against 
the arguments of common-sense. 

Sell the pictures, the libraries, the Elgin Marbles 
(the mere material would be worth something to any 
tombstone maker), and make a clean sweep of education 
--you will have gone far towards placating the most 
thrifty of the Anti-Wasters. But Mr. Shaw, in the 
exuberance of patriotism for his adopted country, has 
still another “‘ avenue ’”’ to be “explored.’’ It has been 
apparently overlooked by the Government, he says, that 
the musical services and the attractions to sightseers of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s could be made a con- 
siderable source of revenue by installing the turnstile 
and the paying-box at the doors of those edifices. A 
charge of 1s. could be made, as in an Italian theatre, for 
the simple ingresso (which does not entitle to a seat); 
extra payment could be made for stalls. 

Those suggestions are the benefaction of genius. 
They illuminate our future destiny. For the first time 
since the Peace we perceive a gleam of light upon the 
black horizon of our national life, as when the shepherd 
amid the storms of midnight sees, or thinks he has seen, 
the pallid moon. Already we contemplate with rapture 
our credit restored, our armaments increased, our 
wealthy confirmed in their possession of knowledge and 
beauty, our lower classes taught their place, though 
taught nothing else, and our islands isolated by a Protec- 
tion more effective than the Corn Laws. Our one fear 
is lest Mr, Shaw, with that sanguine optimism of his, 
may have exaggerated the probable yield to our shattered 
finances ; and, under that apprehension, though, like all 
rational beings, we approve and applaud his scheme, we 
venture humbly to add to them a modest proposal of our 
own. 

It is a recognized trait of human nature to take 
peculiar delight in thrills of horror, provided they are 
unaccompanied by danger to self. The present writer, 
when in great physical pain, has seen the savages 
of Central Africa standing round him in a circle and 
screaming with laughter. Nor does he forget the pleasure 
displayed by a fashionable crowd which, before breakfast, 
thronged the public square in Cadiz to watch a man being 
killed by a steel hoop fixed round his throat and gradually 
tightened against a wooden stake. Though the audience 
is aware that the “ Beggar’s Opera’’ is only farce, the 
same kind of pleasure is added to the charm of the music 
and acting in the present performance at Hammersmith, 
because the plot turns upon the possibility of an execu- 
tion. It is an even more delicious thrill which ensures 
the success of “ Eight o’Clock’’ (representing the last 
moments of a condemned man) at the Little Theatre now. 
Here, then, we have a deep-lying instinct or passion of 
mankind, common to savage and civilized alike, and it 
is sheer waste to make no financial use of it in the present 
national shortage. 

Our proposal, therefore, is to admit spectators to 
executions by highly priced tickets. The privilege might 
be limited to political executions, for the pleasurable 
thrill is increased in proportion to the pathos of the 
victim’s position as a rebel or patriot, and his innocence 
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of commonplace crime. For the same reason, we would 
increase the charge in proportion to the youth of the con- 
demned, and supposing that the boy to be executed is only 
nineteen or under (as happened last Monday in at least 
three cases in Dublin, and happened there last November 
Ist in the case of the boy Kevin Barry), then we would 
augment the charge for admission by at least one-third, 
or possibly one-half. It is true that, in the soft and 
sentimental age of last century, the public were excluded 
by law from witnessing executions, and even wealth could 
not ensure admission, But the war has rendered us 
more virile. And besides, we have thoroughly mastered 
the lesson taught us by the Germans, that necessity has 
no law, and our financial necessity is considerable enough 
to justify a measure calculated to increase our national 
revenue, whilst at the same time bestowing happiness 
upon a large number of our fellow-subjects, both men 
and women. 

When we say “ women,’’ we are inclined to allot 
tickets for ladies at a rather higher rate than for gentle- 
men; for, being by nature more tender-hearted and 
inclined to pity, the female sex will enjoy an acuter thrill 
of delight when the spectacle reaches its climax. But 
details of that kind can be arranged in Committee upon 
the Budget, and we are glad to reflect that our proposal is 
in time for the next financial year. We would have the 
prison-yards of places where the shows are most likely to 
occur (as in Dublin, Cork, and Limerick) ready fitted out 
with tiers of strong wooden or iron seats and benches 
arranged in a semi-circle round the gallows as at a 
theatre. The sum of £5 would certainly not be an 
excessive charge for any seat, and as the words spoken 
would probably be few and brief, proximity to the stage 
would count as of comparatively small advantage. In 
the case of Dublin special trains might be run for the 
convenience of spectators from London, or special 
carriages be attached to the ordinary night mail, which 
arrives about 6.30, thus giving time for a ‘snack ”’ 
before the performance, which would be fixed for 8.0 a.m. 
as usual. Something would thus be contributed to the 
present lamentable deficit upon our railways, and shares 
would rise. For Cork and Limerick the executions would 
have to be matinées in the afternoon. 

The Government must, of course, take care to avoid 
the wasteful process of hanging or shooting in batches, 
to which mistake they have been somewhat too prone of 
late. Each performance must consist of one single 
execution only, in order to spread out, as far as possible, 
the interest and the consequent revenue. In making his 
estimates, the Chancellor of the Exchequer could, under 
the present Government, safely budget for three per- 
formances a week in Ireland alone, and on the assumption 
that the prison-yards were fitted to accommodate 5,000 
spectators for each occasion, the resultant revenue would 
amount to some £3,900,000 annually; or, if we include 
the political executions in India and other parts of the 
Empire, we might take the round figure of £4,000,000 
as a prudent average. We are aware that such an addi- 
tion to our national income must, in these days, appear 
almost trifling. It is not to be compared with the large 
capital sum that might be realized under Mr, Shaw’s 
scheme. But, under our Government’s present policy, 
the accretion would be regular and permanent, especially 
if we could induce our “ Auxiliaries’’ and Black-and- 
Tans to bring their victims to public justice instead of 
murdering them in their homes, and irregularly. Every 
little helps, and, at the lowest, the sum would supply 


salaries for quite a considerable number of bureaucrats 
and placemen. 





THE SMALL AMERICAN TOWN. 

THE essential America is still undiscovered country to 
the mass of Englishmen. The great towns they know; 
and a few industrial magnates stand out like vast pro- 
montories above the flat commercial landscape. But 
America is still a nation of villagers, and it is the small 
man of business who is, in the main, typical of her life. 
Most of her people live remote from the stream of world 
affairs, and the throb of great events is hardly felt in the 
even placidity of their lives. The newspapers they read, 
the books which circulate among them, are different from 
anything a European can hope to imagine. Local anec- 
dotage is the pith and substance of their lives. <A 
neighbor has been to Saint Paul, Smith has a new Ford 
car, the heavy rain has been disastrous to the crops— 
of these things, and such as these, their lives are woven. 
Europe, for them, is a vast pit of wickedness. Paris they 
know by bad translations of French fiction, discussed 
when the women are washing up the dishes. London 
they visualize as a place where people have titles and dine 
at a troublesome hour in the evening. They did not 
visualize the war, for they have never felt solidarity with 
Europe. For them it was a brief, if dramatic, interrup- 
tion, and they have settled back again into their former 
complacency with a sigh of relief at this release from 
dislocation. 

It is an America we never see, for the simple reason 
that it has no affinity with our deepest selves. Yet, in 
a sense, itis not unknown tous. It is as though England 
were one vast suburb, or a thousand cathedral towns 
flung broadcast over an area five thousand miles in 
length. The Americans who visit us are rarely typical 
of the race. They are cosmopolitans who know the gossip 
of cur drawing-rooms, and are incredibly informed about 
the progress of our latest intellectual fashions. They are 
“out ’’ for ideas, and they question their proponents 
with a zeal that knows neither fatigue nor hesitation. 
They are, often enough, a little sceptical about America 
itself, dubious at its political position, disturbed at its 
complacency, resentful at its apotheosis of the average 
man. But their temper is entirely alien from the normal 
temper of their fellow-countrymen. Often they come 
from Boston or New York. They do not represent the 
small towns. To the latter, even Chicago and New York 
are vast adventures ; and a visit to Boston is undertaken 
with something of the mystic awe with which an Oxford 
undergraduate who has just won the Ireland and Craven 
might first gaze down from the Acropolis upon the blue 
wonder of the Augean. 

If we are ever to understand America, it is this 
nation of villagers we must visualize. It has recently 
been depicted with photographic accuracy by Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis in a novel* which Americans themselves 
have hailed as an important contribution to their self- 
portraiture. It is defective as a work of art. It has not 
a little of the hard literalness of a daily paper. Its 
portraiture is a little conventional, and it is a little too 
resentful of itself to be always quite candid. But it 
stands out among American fiction of the last ten years 
as the ablest and sincerest effort to depict the inwardness 
of American life. Mr. Lewis is frankly critical; his 
sympathies are obviously with his heroine, who cannot 
endure the pettiness of the interests which dominate her 
environment. But he paints with fairness the courage, 
the endurance, and the sturdiness which have gone to 
the making of his village. 

They are qualities, it may be added, which deserve 
recognition, for they are the stuff of which America has 
been made. The America of the small town is narrowly 





*‘* Main Street.” (Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.) 
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patriotic, excessively individualistic, and aboundingly 
self-confident. It has no doubts of itself, and it is easily 
contemptuous of its neighbors. Its moral standards are 
still those of an eighteenth-century evangelical ; it rejects 
the life of the mind with passion. But, after all, these 
are the inevitable qualities of a pioneer race which went 
out into the wilderness to wrest from Nature the material 
fabric of a civilization. These are men, and the descen- 
dants of men, who played a lone hand. They neither 
asked nor received assistance from their Government. 
They had neither the time nor the thought for the social 
graces. Their life was a long contest with the scrub and 
stone of the prairie, and the price they paid for victory 
was the sacrifice of leisure and cultivation. Naturally 
enough, the environment adjusted itself to the tenor of 
their ways. Their standards were its standards; and no 
second generation could withhold assent to the creed of 
the men who gave it birth. Their romances may not 
haveebeen the great dreams of vast ideas given institu- 
tional form. They may have known little of that collec- 
tive hate of pain which is an outstanding character of 
modern urban life. They may have equated failure with 
a shrinking from effort, and imagination with an 
incapacity to face life. Yet they had the romance of 
great achievement to their credit. They could help their 
fellow pioneers in all the large aspects of their early 
struggle. They knew that effort was the root of their 
own success, and if they had never thought of life, at 
least they had faced it squarely. 

Their real problem, as Mr. Lewis sees, is the 
problem of their isolation. There is not for them that 
sense of continuity with the rest of the world which 
events press so hardly upon curselves. Half a hundred 
nations do not discuss their affairs in the market place as 
with us. An unawareness of great issues does not, by 
their situation, inflict any social penalty. How to make 
their future one in which Austria and Russia impinge 
upon their consciousness is a task which Mr. Lewis does 
not try to face. His heroine makes her protest and then 
surrenders to the ease of acceptance. She can see the 
solid merits of her neighbors ; one woman cannot change 
their defects. That, one imagines, is the natural history 
of nonconformity. Either it becomes itself a tradition, 
or else a large experience discovers new splendors in the 
orthodox creed. That is not an unfair summary of the 
present temper in America. Those who find in Europe 
a larger and richer life than the small American town 
can offer are met by a host of eager exponents of its 
virtues. American liberalism judges Europe by the 
Peace Treaty and turns back to the study of American 
problems. American conservatism declares that there 
are no problems to be studied. The issue there is joined, 
and no man can prophesy its outcome. But Mr. Lewis 
has painted with admirable fidelity the perspective in 
which that issue is set. 


[Owing to pressure on our space, we are compelled to hold 
over a number of important letters.—Ep., Nation. ] 





Poetry. 


WHO’S WHO IN HEAVEN. 
THE serpent flames of Hell gleam far below, 
Where dwell distinguished friends of whom one boasts. 


Here are few people one would wish to know 
Except one editor—The Morning Post’s. 


Who though in Heaven, lacks elation, 
Foresees the dangers of a situation 




















Where wars are not, and where the Upper Classes 
Are not at all in a majority, 

But where, in fact, the classes are the masses, 
And Hebrew leaders hold authority. 


While far beneath, England’s most honored names, 
Crackle amid the everlasting flames, 


Which makes him think, though lacking absolute proof, 
That Heaven and Lenin are in secret league, 

The Well-led wearer of the cloven hoof 
A victim of some Jewish, dim intrigue. 


But Gwynne is always loyal to his readers, 
And will not meet the martyr’d Irish leaders. 


Who else is here? We see with laurel wreath 
The venerable form of Edmund Gosse, 

Seeking Lord R., Lord H., George Moore (beneath 
These gossip round the fire), so, at a loss, 


He bumps into an older man (who rather 
Wishes to write a book, call’d ‘“‘ Son and Father ’’). 


Swiftly he swerves away, to where a crowd 
Of angels guard one, dressed without a flaw 
In purest white, behind whom clearly showed 
The Ten Stone Tablets of Poetic Law. 


Who is it? Surely needless to inquire, 
The answering land and water echo “ Squire.” 


And he, indeed, it is, with loveliest wing, 
Reading his thousand times ten thousand stanzas, 
While all the host of Georgian angels fling 
Through the rainbow-air their loud hosannas. 


While Freeman, Graves, and Mrs. Shove, and Shanks, 
Gravely change aureoles in heartfelt thanks. 


Where is E.M.—though?—Queer he is not here 
To guide the wavering voices of his choir? 
Perhaps he waits on Winston (without fear 
We now could watch the latter play with fire). 


Here, too, Tchekoff and Hardy—as they scurry 
Away we catch a glimpse of—J. M. Murry! 


Murry and Squire both here! They can discuss 
The merit of that work, the fault of this, 
It were an angel’s work to unite thus 
The Modern Poet's Scylla and Charybdis. 


But Modern Novelists are far between 
Though here Hugh Walpole is, so red and clean. 


While, yonder, Gilbert Cannan, lonely and proud, 
With whiskered countenance, is seen; defames 

The Saints, while writing scandals on a cloud 
About the Apostles (though he alters names). 


And bearded Strachey treads the Elysian Vale 
With Dr. Arnold and Miss Nightingale. 


Here modest Bloomsburies hotly blush to glean 
The dreams of Saints who never heard of Freud, 

Who all unconscious of what *tisions mean, 
Proclaim their complex to the curious crowd. 


In Heaven are no sinners to atone, 
So English music has been left alone; 


Art, too, has sent its quota; Roger Fry 

Still renders “ natures mortes ” more dead than Anne, 
Hundreds on hundreds, offered up, when dry, 

With genuflections to St. Paul Cézanne ; 


With aureole awry, shuts eye, and paints 
Sub-conscious portraits of self-conscious Saints. 


Then beckons one who with cherubic face 
Is barred outside, who though the wide skies storm 
Must ever flit from Heaven to Hell to chase 
The will-o’-the-wisp of his, “ Significant Form.” 
Ossert SITWELL. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

To-pay's decision by the directors of the Bank of England 
to leave the Bank rate for the present at 7 per cent. caused 
a little disappointment in some quarters, but no great 
surprise. For, on the whole, those who thought that a 
reduction would follow immediately upon the reduction of 
per cent. in the Treasury Bill rates were in the minority. 
The Bank rate reduction will now in all probability wait 
until the present financial year is over. A cautious policy 
in this respect is obviously justifiable. Money market condi- 
tions this week have been on the stringent side. 

Last Tuesday's official return of national revenue and 
expenditure is welcome for two reasons. It is presented for 
the first time in a clearer form, and it shows a further reduc- 
tion of £12 millions in the floating debt. However, with a 
fortnight more of the financial year to go, it is not thought 
to be probable that the final accounts can possibly show that 
anything like the estimated £70 millions reduction in the 
floating debt has been achieved. 

The signing of the Anglo-Russian trade agreement has 
produced no effect in the City. It is thought that, beyond 
some export orders for the textile and engineering industries, 
no early effects need be looked for. 


Mr. CuamMBERLain’s Task. 

The £950 millions Budget, of which hopes were recently 
engendered by some utterances of highly placed politicians, 
cannot now be achieved in 1921-22. The principal depart- 
mental estimates have now been published. The Army 
demands £106 millions, Air £21 millions, Navy £82 millions, 
Civil Services nearly £461 millions. To these fall to be 
added the charges of the National Debt, which Mr. 
Chamberlain, in a reply to a manufacturers’ deputation on 
February 16th, placed at £325 millions. The expenditure 
side ef the Budget for 1921-22 therefore takes the following 
shape :— 

Millions of £. 
.. 106 


Army : oe ao aon ‘ 

Navy io en wit _ ; ae 

Air ‘ ee - on an nx 

Civil Services ‘ ‘ a fem ie .. 46) 

Debt Charges 325 
Total i on 995 





Thus expenditure for the coming year will reach about 
£1,000 millions without any allowance for repayment of debt 
out of revenue. This purpose claimed £234 millions in the 
last Budget. It must now be clear to everyone that, having 
dropped the Excess Profits Duty, Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
afford any further remittance of taxation. It may be that 
he will get through without imposing any important increase 
in taxation, as he hopes, but with the trade depression con- 
tinuing he will be hard put to it to make both ends meet 
in a proper fashion. 


THe Stock Excnance Recovery. 
The following table may be useful to investors as an 
illustration of the better tone enjoyed by the Stock Exchange 
in the past fortnight :— 


Price Price 


Prices of 1920. Mar. 3, 
Highest. Lcwest. 1921. 1921. Rise. 
; 52 433 46gx 474 la 


Consols 24% 


War Loans— 

34% 1925-8 .. 86d 793 843 85 2 

59, 1929-47 ‘ 922 813-16 853 87 13 

4°, 1929-42+ ; 102g 918 96 94x. _— 
Funding Loan 4% i960-90 ... 76% 653-16 703 712 1 
Victory Bonds 4% ; 834 704 TTAx 78x. Z 
Great Western Rly. Ord --- 938 7 579x 674 93 
Midland Rly. Def. be aie 602 453 364x 433 7 
london & N. Western 4% Pref. 71 57 S74 6lax. + 
London & 8. Western 4% Pref. 67 53 53 04x. Sa 
Amalgamated Cotton £1 Ord. - — . 11-16 «63-16 
Associated Cement £1 Ord 123-32 11-32 11-16 1g 1-16 
B.8.A. Co. £1 Ord 1235-32 19-32 9-16 8 1-16 
Burmah Oil £1 d ‘i _ _ 6316 615-16 + 
Dunlop Rubber £1 Ord. -—~ _ 15-32 19-32 4 
Linggi Rubber £1 3 23-32 13 17-16 117-32 3-32 
Nobel Industries £1 1 9-32 17-32 15-32 9-16 3-3: 
Salt Union £1 oe ont ies 13 15-16 9-16 23-32 «5-32 
Viekers £1 Ord. ‘ ne 1Z 23-32 17-32 8 3-32 


t Free of Income Tax. 





Home Railway stocks began it and continued it, for reasons 
already sufficiently explained in recent issues of Tur Nation 
AND THE ATHEN#UM. But last Friday the tendency of Home 
Railway confidence to spread to other markets was given a 
great fillip by the announcement of the Treasury’s decision 
to reduce Treasury Bill rates from 64 to 6 per cent. This 
step was hailed as a cautious approach towards, but none the 
less a definite herald of, easier monetary conditions, and 
therefore following, as it did, upon the abolition of the 
E.P.D., led to a revival of Stock Exchange confidence in spite 
of the continuance of international difficulties and general 
industrial depression. With the exception of rubber shares, 
few sections failed to benefit in some degree or other. The 
volume of business has certainly improved, though not quite 
so much as brokers hoped. 


Bank SHares. 

Bank shares have not been immune from the deprecia 
tion which has been so general in the last few months, and 
have not so far taken any conspicuous part in the very recent 
recovery. In hardly a single instance is there really any 
intrinsic reason for the fall that has taken piace, the Banks 
being in just as sound a position to-day as three or four 
months ago. For this reason alone Bank shares at present 
levels are worthy of the investor's attention, while a further 
reason for his notice is that past Stock Exchange experience 
shows that a rally in Home Railway stocks is frequently 
followed by a rise in Bank shares. Yields of about 64 per 
cent. are to-day obtainable on the fully paid shares of small 
denominations in Barclays, the London Joint City & Mid- 
land, and the London County & Westminster, while 
Williams Deacon’s £1 fully paid shares yield 63 per cent. 
These shares should possess attraction for sound investors 
to-day. About six months ago, I see, I was recommending 
the £10 shares (£5 paid) of the Anglo-South American Bank, 
at the price of 104. A correspondent takes me to task for 
this recommendation, for the shares are now quoted at 8}. 
I am not penitent. The decline in this case has been due to 
sympathy with the general depression and not to merits or 
demerits, and I regard these Anglo-South American Bank 
shares as very attractive at their present price. An interim 
dividend declaration is now due, and even if this declara- 
tion follows conservative lines, it will not affect the merits 
of the share as an investment to hold. 


CorPoRATION AND Otuer Issues. 

Subscription lists are open until Saturday for the two 
big loans issued by the Corporations of Liverpool and 
Birmingham. The former offers £3,500,000 and the latter 
£3,000,000 of 5} per cent. stock at 90, redeemable 1941-1961. 
These are trustee securities which should attract all classes 
of sound investors who are alive to the probability of cheaper 
money. The Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s issue of 9 per 
cent. second preference stock, recently offered, has been 
largely oversubscribed. The new issue of preference shares 
by Harrods Ltd., to which I referred last week, evoked a 
surprisingly big response, the feature being the very large 
number of small applicants. More than half of the Dunlop 
debenture issue was left on the hands of the underwriters. 
The big debenture issue by Lever Brothers appears to-day. 
It is of £4,000,000 7 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock, 
1931-1941, at 925. These are the first debentures of the 
Company, and the huge capital ranking behind them, 
together with the prestige of the Company's name, will 


| assure a good reception. But the prospectus is not altogether 


clear and satisfactory on the point of specific security. 
Among other issues expected is one by R. E. Jones Ltd., the 
Welsh caterers, in connection with their purchase of the 
Piccadilly Hotel. 


L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Mr. Mippieron Mvcrry’s article on the new Cambridge 
edition of ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ carries me to an evening early 
last week when I read through “ Othello’’ at a gulp and 
up till three in the morning. I thought it the most 
marvellous thing I had read since the last time I read it, 
but then I thought the same of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra ”’ 
a fortnight before that, and in January again of “ King 
Lear.” Years ago, I had such an appetite for 
Shakespearian criticism that I contracted a dyspepsia of 
it, and so virulent that I found I could no longer read 
Shakespeare. I approached the Castellum Shake- 
spearianum armored like the White Knight; the Origin 
of the Theatre Programme preoccupied me while I passed 
down the list of characters; Act I., Scene I., Enter So- 
and-So, was the signal which threw upon the mental 
screen the tectum, ingressus, mimorum edes, and pro- 
scenium of the Swan Theatre and Theobald, Malone, 
Morgan, Gervinus, Coleridge, and Bradley, made a 
“swelling scene’’ before Harfleur, cut pounds of flesh 
out of the text, and commented on the lark from Juliet’s 
window. I went to Shakespeare on a deputation. 
* * % 

SHAKESPEARE is a cosmos, and topography is an 
essential science. But such a mausoleum 
erected above the “ honored bones ’’ that it is well for 
most of this lore to fade into limbo. I forget mine, and 
read “ Othello’ without once calling to mind the phrase 
of “ motiveless malignity.”’ 
private interview. 
extreme simplicity. Everybody in the play is simple- 
minded except Iago; there is very little prose in it: no 
underplot nor interval of comedy ; nearly all the speech 
is what we use every day ; the dramatic structure has none 
of the Gothicism of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘““Cymbeline,’’ and others, 
and the action marches straight through to its inevitable 
end without pause or precipitation (as in “ Macbeth ’’), 
and with the surety of night treading on day’s heels. 
Shakespeare took many liberties with his original, but all 
by way of simplification. In Cinthio’s ‘‘ Un Capitano 
Moro,’’ Iago and Othello plot to kill Cassio and Desde- 
mona. Cassio escapes, but Desdemona is killed by lago 
with three strokes of a stocking filled with sand, Othello 
looking on. Then they pull the ceiling down on her to 
get a verdict of death by misadventure, but Othello 
quarrels with Iago, who accuses the Moor of Desdemona’s 
murder. Jago is charged with a different offence, and is 
tortured to death, while Othello, after acquittal, is killed 


has been 


I had the privilege of a 
What struck me most of all was its 
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by Desdemona’s relatives, still unconscious of her inno- 
cence. What a business, and the whole meaningless 
elaboration blue-pencilled by one letter of revelation, 
thrice repeated—Othello’s “QO! O! O!”’ 


% * 


Tar plainness and classical unity of “ Othello”’ 
affect the characters equally with its language and archi- 
tecture. Emilia, whom we all know and have met a 
dozen times, regards Othello, and very properly from her 
point of view, as a simpleton: “O thou dull Moor!’’ “O 
gull! Odolt! As ignorant as dirt!’’ But Othello was 
Tago’s predestined victim by his noble singleness of heart 
—integer vite, scelerisque purus. What should this 
innocent, high-minded romantic know of the hellish 
ingenuities of an Tago? A clouding of that open mirror, 
an insinuation of doubt into trust, and he topples over 
inruins, Roderigo, the simple prodigal, Cassio, the simple 
model of thousands of honest modern subalterns—they 
follow the large, free lines of a play which interposes no 
complexities between the shock of its infinite pathos, its 
white-hot intensity, and our surrender to them, but 
whose majestic and austere moulding restrains us from 
that excess of sympathy which would otherwise make the 
transition from harmony to chaos intolerable. As for 
Desdemona, we know her too, if not in person as we do 
Emilia, in the conviction of tranquil and felicitous 
thought. 


Tr seems like idle paradox to attempt to extend this 
same simplicity of conception to Iago. But is it? Iago 
is at any rate a consistent diabolist ; his shifts are cunning 
rather than subtle; his exploitations of accident are not 
much more than shrewdly tactical, nor was a masterly 
ceneralship needed to beguile the epical but child-like 
greatness of Othello. And the bluff, coarse, rude 
mannerism of the fell Spartan dog was temperamental, 
not an assumed mask for Othello’s benefit. But the 
motive? Some critics have held that Iago’s vileness com- 
municated itself to all in contact with him, and that if he 
knew Desdemona’s innocence, he believed it the product 
of chance rather than inherent nature. But it is 
incredible that Iago did not know his Desdemona as well 
as his Othello. It is likewise impossible to believe that 
Iago believed in his own excuses for his deed-—those 
labored monologues in which he expresses his jealousy of 
Cassio’s lieutenancy and his suspicion of Othello’s rela- 
tions with Emilia. The tameness and half-heartedness 
of these self-palliatives, as of a man unable to account 
for his own dark conduct, led Professor Bradley to his 
famous theory that his motive was to “ plume up the 
will,’’ as he says in the first act. May we not go one 
step further back and see in Iago the sovereign mischief- 
maker, or-a force of elemental, destroying evil rather 
than a man, and to whom beauty, harmony, greatness, 
love, and peace were things naturally hateful, as were 
the sons of God to Lucifer? These problems of 
absolute values, detached from makeshift ethics, and 
these intrusions of elemental forces are common 
in Shakespeare—Lear, Macbeth, the rejection of 
Falstaff, and so on—and they unite the simplicity of 
terror in Iago to the simplicity of pity in the victims who 
withered before his breath. 

H. J. M. 
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NEW SHELLEY PAPERS, 
(THRovGH the very great kindness of W. T. Spencer, 
Esq., of 27, New Oxford Street, owner of the MSS., and 
that of Sir John Shelley-Rolls, holder of the copyright, 
I have lately been enabled to transcribe a considerable 
body of unpublished Shelley MSS., the first of which are 
presented to the public in the article following. The 
variant readings from the Bodleian MS. of Mary 
Shelley’s drama of “ Proserpine,’’ and some other pas- 
sages from that MS., so far unpublished, are given by 
the kind consent of Bodley’s Librarian.) 


I.—Lerrer From SHELLEY To Hunt, NovemBer, 1819. 
(First complete text, from the holograph original.) 


On September 20th, 1819, Hunt wrote Shelley a 
letter which, with one other written on the 12th of the 
same month, was delayed in posting till October 20th. 
In this he informed Shelley that the box of various 
articles which Mary Shelley had requested Marianne 
(Mrs. Leigh) Hunt to send to Florence, Italy, had not yet 


gone forward, but would be sent soon. He also 
announced that he was “refreshing’’ himself “ with 


translating that delightful compromise of art with 
nature, Tasso’s ‘Aminta’.’’ To this letter Shelley 
replied in a letter already published in part by Mr. 
Roger Ingpen, but which, in the complete form now 
published, contains additional matter totalling more than 
225 words (the new matter, for the reader’s convenience, 
being bracketed) :— 


My Dear Friend, . 
" - Two letters, both bearing the date Oct. 20, arrive on 
the same day ; one is always glad of twins. 

We hear of a box arrived at Genoa with books and 
clothes; it must be yours. Meanwhile the babe is 
wrapped in flannel petticoats, and we get on with him 
as wecan. He is small [but] healthy, and pretty. Mary 
is recovering rapidly. Marianne, I hope, is quite 
[recovered ]. ' 

You do not tell me whether you have received my 
lines on the Manchester affair. They are of the exoteric 
species, and are meant not for the Indicator, but the 
Examiner. I would send for the former if you like 
some letters on such subjects of art as suggest them- 
selves in Italy. Perhaps I will, at a venture, send you 
a specimen of what I mean next post. I enclose you in 
this a piece for the Examiner ; or let it share the fate, 
whatever that fate may be, of the ‘“ Masque of 
Anarchy.”’ 

I am sorry to hear that you have employed yourself 
in translating the Aminta, though I doubt not it will be 
a just and beautiful translation. You ought to write 
Amintas. You ought to exercise your fancy in the per- 
petual creation of new forms of gentleness and beauty. 


[You are formed to be a living fountain & not a canal | 


however clear. When I read your nymphs, which is a 
poem original & intense, conceived with the clearest 
sense of ideal beauty & executed with the fullest and 
most flowing lyrical power, & yet defined with the most 
intelligible outline of thought and language, I envy 
Tasso his translator because it deprives us of a poet. 
—I speak rather of the nymphs than of the Story of 
Rimini; because the former is in my judgement more 
intensely and perfectly a poem, in the sense in which 
Tasso speaks of Poetry ‘“ Non c’e creatore fuorche Iddio 
ed il Poeta ”’ 


appeals to the Imagination, who is the master of them 
both, their God, & their Spirit by which they live and 
are.—] 

With respect to translation, even I will not be 
seduced by it; although the Greek plays, and some of 
the ideal dramas of Calderon (with which I have lately, 


the latter affects the passions & searches | 
the understanding more completely, but the former | 





and with inexpressible wonder and delight, become | 


acquainted) are perpetually tempting me to throw over 
their perfect and glowing forms the grey vei] of my own 
words. And you know me too well to suspect that I 


for them would deserve the regret. which yours would 
[deserve] if suppressed. I have confidence in my moral 
sense alone; but that is a kind of originality. I have 
only translated the Cyclops of Euripides when I could 
absolutely do nothing else—and the Symposium of 
Plato, which is the delight and astonishment of all 
who read it: I mean the original, or so much of 


the original as is seen in my 
translation itself. 

[I do not wish it to be published that I am coming in 
the spring ; for reasons which you can readily guess. | 

1 think I have an accession of strength since my 
“residence in Italy, though the disease itself in the side, 
whatever it may be, is not subdued. Some day we shall 
all return from Italy. I fear that in England things 
will be carried violently by the rulers, and [that] they 
will not have learned to yield in time to the spirit of 
the age. The great thing to do is to hold the balance 
between popular impatience and tyrannical obstinacy ; to 
inculcate with fervour both the right of resistance, and 
the duty of forbearance. You know my principles incite 
me to take all the good I can get in politics, for ever 
aspiring to something more. I am one of those whom 
nothing will fully satisfy, but who [am] ready to be 
partially satisfied [by] all that is practicable. We 
shall see. 

Give Bessie a thousand thanks from me for writing 
out in that pretty neat hand your kind and powerful 
defence. Ask [her] what she would like best from Italian 
land. We mean to bring you all something; and Mary 
and I have been wondering what it shall be. Do you 
each of you choose. 

[The “Julian & Maddalo’? I do not know how 
ought to be published. What do you think best to do 
with it? Do as you like. The Prometheus I wish to be 
printed and to come out immediately. I think you will 
be pleased over the spirit in which it is written.] 

Adieu my dear friend. 
Yours Affectionately ever, 
Pr. Bo. 
(Addressed outside :—) Leigh Hunt, Esqr., ‘‘ Examiner ”’ 
Office, 19, Catharine St., Strand, London, Angleterre. 
(Postmarked :—) Firenze (and) F.P.O. DE.2 1819. 
The reference, in paragraph four, to “ your 
nymphs,’’ was provoked by Shelley’s reading Hunt's 
poem by that title, which was the longest poem in 
“ Foliage ’’ (1818). Grounded in Greek mythology as 
this poem is, it may be profitably compared with the 
work of Keats and Shelley in this sort, about the same 
period. Shelley’s enthusiasm for the poem was of long 
standing. On March 22nd, 1818, he had written Hunt: 
“What a delightful poem ‘The Nymphs’ is! especially 
the second part, It is truly poetical, in the intense and 
emphatic sense of the word.’’ As to Hunt’s disposition 
of “ Julian and Maddalo,’’ which Shelley suggests in the 
letter, the poem did not, of course, appear until 1824 
(‘‘ Posthumous Poems ’’). 


translation, not the 


II.—SHELLEY’s CoRRECTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL DRAFT OF 
Mary’s Two-Act Drama or “ Proserpine ’’ (1820). 


Among the Spencer MSS. is one, a fragment of the 
original draft of Mary Shellev’s two-act drama (unpub- 
lished; the final and complete draft, in Mary’s auto- 
graph, is in the Shelley Collection in the Bodleian 
Library) on “ Proserpine.’’ This drama, and another of 
the same length on “ Midas,’’ were, says Medwin, in his 
“ Revised Life ’’ of Shelley, done by Mary in the winter 
of 1820-1821 at Pisa. The Spencer fragment, also in 
Mary’s autograph, has been corrected throughout by 
Shelley, and is, therefore, important, as the so far 
neglected MS. of Edward Williams’s play, “The 
Promise,’’ is important as indicating what wonders 
Shelley wrought even on the least promising material, 
lifting the commonplace to the realm of magic, and the 
dead word to a note of music. 

In order that the speeches of Ino and Eunoe may be 
better understood, I mention the fact that in the Bod- 
leian MS. of Act I. of Mrs. Shelley’s drama, Ceres, 
mother of Proserpine, being obliged to visit the gods, 
leaves her daughter in the care of Ino and Eunoe, who 
ere described in the Dramatis Persone at the beginning 


| of the Bodleian MS. as “ Nymphs attending upon Proser- 
refrain from [the] belief that what I could substitute | on aso 


pine.’’ The three become separated, however, as they 
roam about, picking flowers on the Plain of Enna in 
Sicily. The scene is described in the Bodleian MS. as 
“a beautiful plain, shadowed on one side by an over- 
hanging rock, on the other a chestnut wood. tna at 
a Distance.’’ When Ino and Eunoe meet again, after a 
little while, they miss Proserpine, and, suddenly fearful 
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of her fate, they are in doubt whether to seek her or to 
fly from the righteous wrath of Ceres. In a few moments 
Ceres returns, and learning of her loss, upbraids the 


receipt of this news Shelley wrote the following hitherto 
unpublished letter (probably on June 24th, which was a 
Monday) :— 





unfaithful nymphs and directs that an immediate search 
be instituted. This ends the first act. 

The fragment of the original draft of the next act, 
now among the Spencer MSS., reads as follows, all words | 
in Shelley’s autograph being enclosed, for the reader's | 
information, in brackets :— 





Lerici. Monday. 
My dear friend, 
I have received a bill for £37 for you from your 
nephew, which I send by this post to Messrs. Guebhard 
& Co., Bankers, Leghorn, who will pay you the amount 
on your arrival there. The other £30 you shall have 
when we meet: or within a few days afterwards, but I 


have been obliged to employ it in housekeeping. I can 
Act Il. scarcely pardon myself for having alarmed you by my 
Scene: silence. 


The Plain of Enna, as before. 
[Ino] Hymera* & Evnoe. 
EUNOE. 
How weary am I!—and the hot sun burns* [flushes] 
My cheeks that else were white with fear & grief 
Ere* [E’er] since that fatal eve, dear Hymera* [sister nymph], 
On which we lost our lovely Proserpine, 
I have but wept and watched the livelong night, 
And all the day have wandered thro’ the woods. 


Hymera* [Ino.] 
How all has changed since that unhappy eve! 
Ceres forever weeps seeking her ‘child, 
And in her rage has struck the land with blight ; 
Trinacria mourns with her—its fertile fields 
Are dry and barren—and my* [all] little streams 
Struggling, scarce creepst within its* [their] altered banks, 
The flowers that once were wont with bended heads 
To gaze within its clear and glassy wave, 
Have died, unwatered by its failing stream. 
And yet their hue but mocks the deeper grief 
Which is the fountain of these bitterest* [bitter] tears.{ 
Methinks I read glad tidings in your looks, 
Your smiles are the swift messengers that bear 
The tale of coming joy which we, alas! 








| 
| 

















But I relied on your being better off than 
fortune seems ever to permit a person of generous feel- 
ings to be—but we must try to cure fortune of this 
antipathy. 

This morning, on the receipt of your letter, I was 
on the point of setting sail to Genoa, in the hope of 
arriving there before Tuesday evening. I prepared my 
boat, rigged up all the sails, Jaid in provisions, & 
Williams had already gone on board to weigh anchor, 
when poor Mary suffered a relapse, which though in 
the issue not serious was sufficient to warn me of the 
necessity of remaining with her for the present. She is 
now much better, although still confined to the sofa. 
However, she will be well enough by the time that we 
weigh anchor for Leghorn. Could you not arrange with 
the Captain to. approach Lerici, & fire, or send up a 
rocket for a signal, & we would instantly come along- 
side.—Or must we wait until the promises of a merchant- 
man conduct you to Leghorn? 

Lord Byron, I hear, is in a state of supernatural 
fever about some lying memoirs published of him. You 
will see him before I shall, & as you have the faculty 
of eliciting from any given person the greatest possible 
quantity of good they are capable of yielding, all will 
go well. We shall soon meet. Adieu, my best friend. 
Kiss Marianne for me, & believe me 








. Can answer but with tears unless you bring Ever yours, 
Solace* To our grief [solace], hope to our despair. ; ; . 
: And* [Dark blight is showered from her looks of sorrow] h Paw: oro no mistake about calling on Gueb- 
7 The Bodleian MS. of this drama displays several an by Faget thacigdicone = Tame te os sates 
, f ked f db > Th for ready for you, as there are seven days sight on it 
e passages of mar orce an eauty. us, for example, I send a note to prevent any mistake. 
. Ino relates how Proserpine Should you be still detained at Genoa, I will meet 
a wandered in Elysian groves, you there, 
s Through bowers forever green, and mossy walks, Write by return of Post. 
y Where flowers never die, nor wind disturbs (Stamped :) Sarzana (and) Genoa. Giu. 26. 
1 sacred calm, whose silence soothes the dead, (Addressed:) Leigh Hunt, Esqr., Gentiluomo Inglese, 
Nor interposing clouds, with dun wings, dim Leghorn. (And further stamped:) Luigio 
n Its mild and silver light. = Stock *J ile 
: Wh h 8 a ‘th th (Endorsed in another hand:) Taken up & forwarded by 
4 oe ee os Pee, sae, © | Yr. Hbl. Servt. Ira S. Whitney. 28 June. 
average level of the play one is inclined to believe that The letter. writt ‘thin a fortnight of hi : 
Shelley’s hand must have been more than slightly exerted esi. inulin ali deh tena eden pratdcatver sees 4 
in touching up the earlier drafts of these passages, else 4 : dee : ’ 
F they would scarcely have attained to this poetic level. pags a ee So cae ee 
. j . 5 . 5 
III.—Lerrer rrom SHELLEY To Hunt, JuNE 24, 1822 poets. At the very moment of his deep anxiety over 
18 Shelley, on June 19th, 1822, advised Hunt that had Hunt’s financial unsoundness, and unreliability in the 
- he learned of his arrival at Genoa sooner (Hunt's letter, oe of — a transactions (cf. “ Mind 
D- written on ship-board at Genoa on the 15th, had gone to | YOu make no mistake about calling on Guebhard & Co.’’), 
- Pisa, and been forwarded to Shelley at Lerici) he might “2 yet ey ae war. to greet the new incum- 
of iiave ventured to meet him at Genoa; but that, as they te that he must ~y of Hu: ages by — o Th, 
is might pass each other at sea should he attempt it, he | O/ the precise moment o unt's passing Lericl. e 
er <ul aan go to Genoa. “TI shall therefore set off for | “lying memoirs” of Byron to which Shelley refers were, 
in Leghorn the moment that I hear you have sailed,” he Dr. Garnett informs us, the work of one John Watkins, 
ry promised his friend. But, as Thornton Hunt informs us, and were published in 1822 under the title : “ Memoirs of 
ar “the vessel was detained at Genoa to discharge part of the Life and W ritings of Lord Byron, with Some of his 
he its cargo, and it did not reach Leghorn until the begin- Contemporaries. Wa tter Epwin Peck. 
rs ning of July.’’ When he learned of the impending delay, Exeter College, Oxford. 
i, IIunt must have written Shelley concerning it; and on 
he * Words starred thus have been cancelled by Shelley. 
+s deleted by Shelley. : 
be ? After line 17 of the Spencer MS., the Bodleian MS. reads: Science. 
EuN: ’Tis fairest Arethuse, 
d- A stranger naiad; yet you know her well. ee 
2s INO: My eyes were — — Pi THE VALUE OF EVIDENCE 
3) nter re usd, . 
dear Arethuse, ; , } 
is, Methinks I read glad tidings in your ‘eyes, THE old theologians, when their systems ve shown to 
ho Your smiles are the swift messengers that bear contain contradictions, or else to be incompatible with 
A tale of coming joy, which we, alas! . " 
ng Sear queues Sor ake laser sates oom Sethe the facts of life, used to fall back on the statement that 
sr- To our grief solace, Hope to our despair. . man, being finite and imperfect, could not comprehend 
ave you foun roserpine? o chow you where ° : ° ° i 
ey The loved nymph wanders, hidden ‘from our search ? the infinite and perfect. This reminder of man’s falli- 
in ARETH : Logger + ane Ceres? I have hastened bility, used as a general warning, is of but little profit ; 
as ma set ee but a precise investigation of his fallibility, showing in 
Herald of joy! Now will t Ceres bless . . : 
er- Thy pod adh ae siauue Sh ee cn tite what circumstances and in what measure man, considered 
at Imo: Since that unhappy day when Ceres lost as an instrument for recording truth, is unsatisfactory, 
er much-loved child, she wan s throu sle; ° ° s 4 = ; 
oul Dark blight is showered from ber looks sersow + 1s an investigation of great importance. The major 
u 
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concerns of mankind, religion, philosophy, and science, 
are the products of an instrument, man himself, whose 
characteristic limitations are only now being investi- 
gated. The credibility of the alleged facts of any 
historical religion (indeed, of any history whatever) will 
depend upon our estimate of the value of human testi- 
mony ; the value of a system of philosophy, again, will 
vary with our recognition of the extent to which desire 
controls belief. On this latter point psychology has 
already thrown much light, so that the remark of Jules 
Lemaitre, that philosophy is a form of poetry, now 
scarcely wears a paradoxical air. The extent to which 
people believe what they want to believe, on no evidence, 
or even against evidence, was very well exemplified in the 
late war, and we saw that eminent philosophers and men 
of science may be quite as undisciplined as ordinary 
people. The conclusions reached by psychology on this 
point are very valuable; they show the general untrust- 
worthiness of the human mechanism, as it were; unless, 
at each step, a man’s opinions may be confronted with 
objective verifications, we may be sure that he is behav- 
ing as an artist—that he is “expressing his tempera- 
ment.’’ Incidentally, we see that the greater stability 
of scientific results comes, not from any moral superiority 
in scientific men, but from the fact that their imagina- 
tions are ceaselessly hampered and controlled by objective 
tests. 

A somewhat different region of human fallibility, of 
great importance to history and law, is concerned more 
directly with sensation and memory. It is obvious that 
the greater part of our knowledge, of almost any kind, 
rests upon the testimony of others, and the attempts to 
assess the value of human testimony, in different circum- 
stances, have reached very interesting, if depressing, 
results. The classical experiments which have been con- 
ducted in France and Germany show that the highest 
type of testimony, “‘ eye-witness’ testimony, has not a 
tithe of the validity usually assigned to it. . Clapartde, 
it will be remembered, arranged for a man wearing a 
clown's mask to enter his lecture-room and stand in full 
view of the students for a reasonable time: a very small 
percentage was able, afterwards, to pick out this mask 
from a number of others. And highly educated German 
professors and students have been found quite unable to 
remember accurately the main points of a picture after 
several minutes’ study. The value of these results to 
the scientific historian is obvious, and travellers’ tales 
become more than ever suspect. As for the marvels of 
spiritualism, when we remember that the inevitable 
untrustworthiness of one’s perceptions is here heightened 
by darkness, a certain state of excitability, and, very 
probably, deliberate trickery on the part of the medium, 
we see that the great bulk of reports of alleged marvels 
may be quite fairly dismissed with but the most cursory 
examination. 

These results in experimental psychology must, 
sooner or later, influence our police-court procedure, and 
we think it a sign of the times that Dr. Edmond Locard, 
Director of the Laboratory of Police Technique at Lyon, 
should have devoted the longest chapter of his recent 
book on ‘‘ L’Enquéte criminelle ’’ to a vigorous attack on 
evidence by testimony. He begins by considering the 
trustworthiness of the different senses. The sense of 
hearing, for instance, is extremely unreliable. The 
perception of the direction of a sound is just as often 
wrong as right, that is, it obeys the laws of pure chance. 
Smell and taste are almost completely valueless. But 
apart from the unsatisfactory nature of the direct per- 
ception, several other sources of error vitiate a witness’s 
testimony. Amongst the most interesting of these is 
unconscious reasoning. Dr. Locard gives an instance of 
a witness who stated that he heard the squeaking of a 
cartwheel: what he heard, of course, was a sound; he 
deduced the cartwheel. Another witness, starting from 
the same fact, will deduce something entirely different. 
Again, the intensity of a sound depends upon two factors : 
the intensity at the source, and the distance of the source. 
By a rapid and usually unconscious process of reasoning 
the observer estimates these two factors—and experi- 
ment shows that he may easily be deceived. Perception, 
it must be remembered, has lacune: the mind pays 





attention to comparatively few of the body’s sensations, 
and fills in the gaps by reasoning. Thus the reader 
actually perceives but few of the letters constituting the 
words of this article ; he assumes the rest, reasoning from 
his experience. In Edgar Allan Poe’s story of the 
murder in the Rue Morgue, the gibbering of an ape is 
interpreted as a number of different foreign languages 
by people who have some, but very little, knowledge of 
the languages in question. ‘They heard one or two 
characteristic sounds, and jumped to conclusions—in this 
case falsely. Dr. Locard tells us that he amused himself, 
while serving in the war with the Fourth Army, by 
noting the number of people, sometimes eminent, who 
read the time by a barometer to which he would gravely 
refer them. Even when the barometer indicated a most 
improbable hour suspicion was not aroused, and the 
doctor reflects, pessimistically, that were they required 
as witnesses, a number of these people would be prepared 
to swear to the hour on the indication of an undisguised 
and quite obvious barometer. The perception of moving, 
as distinguished from static, objects is even more unreli- 
able. But perception becomes most valueless when the 
emotions are most aroused. Wounded men, during the 
late war, would often testify to the most extraordinary 
events. They would give detailed accounts of the decapi- 
tation of certain of their comrades, of the burying of 
others, and so on, when, in fact, the men in question had 
not been wounded at all. It is not necessary, in these 
cases, that the witness should be threatened by the 
event ; it is only required that the event be watched with 
emotion. Gross records the case of an execution at which 
he was present with other magistrates; he afterwards 
asked his colleagues the color of the executioner’s gloves. 
The replies were, white, black, and grey ; the executioner, 
in fact, wore no gloves. Such instances are enough to 
show that from the very beginning, at the stage of actual 
perception, testimony must be received with grave sus- 
picion. When, as usually happens, the event is narrated 
some time after its occurrence, the maladies to which 
memory is subject play their part. In the most favorable 
case, when the event has merely slumbered in the 
memory, as it were, it undergoes distortion. Where the 
event has often been brought to the mind it undergoes 
very considerable transformation, due partly to the 
exercise of unconscious reasoning, a filling-out of the 
picture, and partly to entirely new additions due to 
the witness’s particular set of associations of ideas. 

Another, and less well-known source of error, comes 
in when the witness endeavors to express himself. He 
does not say all that he experienced; he selects. 
Furthermore, having to give his memory of the event 
the precision of language, he makes things too definite. 
Some elements of his experience are left out altogether, 
and others receive a different stress. When we 
remember that his original perception of the event was 
imperfect, that he has imperfectly remembered his per- 
ception, and that he imperfectly expresses his remem- 
brance, we see that, even in the best possible case—that 
is, a single witness uninfluencec by others, of perfect 
good faith, and of sound mind and body-—we are, in deal- 
ing with human testimony, dealing with one of the least 
satisfactory forms of evidence. When the matter is 
further complicated, as it very often is in practice, by 
“ oroup’’ testimony, each witness influencing the others, 
we have evidence which is almost entirely valueless. And 
it must be remembered that in assuming that the witness 
is acting in perfect good faith we are making a large 
assumption, The most diverse motives, from fear to 
vanity, conspire to vitiate a witness’s testimony even 
when he exhibits no pathological symptoms. The value 
of such considerations to lawyers is obvious; they will 
probably lead, as Dr. Locard suggests, to a coniplete 
reform of judicial procedure. But apart from their 
obvious reactions in law and history, and their value in 
enabling one to understand many of the “ marvels’ in 
which our age abounds, we think these researches of 
peculiar value to those who are interested to estimate 
man’s capacity for attaining truth. They show more 
clearly than ever that by employing the scientific method, 
and the scientific method alone, does man make of him- 
self a trustworthy instrument. 
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The Drama. 


MR. SHAW’S MORALITY PLAY. 


TWELVE years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote for the 
English stage what he called a ‘‘ Sermon in Crude Melo- 
drama.’ It was in effect a parable of Christian 
doctrine, affirming the existence of God, His interven- 
tion in men’s affairs, conversion, salvation by works and 
by faith, and other teachings then and now officially 
commended to the people as a matter of divine revela- 
tion. The Lord Chamberlain being unfamiliar with 
these doctrines, or incompetent to follow their playful 
application to the mental habits of cowboys, and the 
Defender of the Faith being unable to enlighten him on 
the subject, certain passages in the play in which its 
meaning was clearly conveyed were declared to be 
blasphemous, and on that ground the work was refused 
a licence. The play, as I have said, was a paraphrase of 
the Gospels, being in that respect an isolated 
phenomenon in the serried mass of sex-plays surround- 
ing it. To make this quite plain, Mr. Shaw, having in 
his mind narratives like the conversion of St. Paul, 
or life-fables like the confrontation of the Pharisee 
and the Publican, introduced obvious adaptations of 
them into his story. But Lord Sandhurst would not 
have it. He may indeed have thought, as a State 
authority, that it would never do to transplant these 
truths from the Church, where nobody paid the slightest 
attention to them, to the stage, where they might, by 
their strangeness, attain at least a success of curiosity. 
In any case, the self-satisfied Pharisees of 1909 would 
not have paid much heed to Mr. Shaw’s morality play. 
It may be that the practical atheists and convicted 
sinners of 1921, standing on the brink of the ruin of 
their society, may find something in “ The Showing Up 
of Blanco Posnet ’’ to suit them. 

The way, therefore, having been cleared for 
the preacher, ‘‘ The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet *’ has 
at last been produced at the Repertory Theatre. It 
played magnificently. Mr. Shaw calls it a melodrama, 
and so it is in the sense that its types are conventional 
(they are taken, for Mr. Shaw’s convenience, from Bret 
Harte), and that its spiritual meaning, which is perfectly 
clear and simple, is given a rather violent outward 
expression. Nevertheless, it is all about God, talked of 
familiarly, as the authors of Job and ‘“‘ Everyman,” and a 
great number of Saints in the agony of their souls, are 
accustomed to talk of Him, and also in the language 
that cowboys, when induced to consider the subject, are 
likely to use. And the remarkable thing about the 
Hampstead audience was that while the light laughter 
that our modern theatre courts should have 
abounded if the Lord Chamberlain’s view of the play had 
been the correct one, there was not a line in “ Blanco 
Posnet’’ which, as far as I could judge, seemed to 
provoke it. The audience had been well amused with two 
rather trifling confections of Mr. Shaw’s genius. But 
“ Blanco Posnet ’’ sent it back to the mood in which 
people will always listen to truth about life, even if they 
are indisposed to receive its sacraments. What is this 
but the ancient and normal purpose of dramatic art? 
Our bedecked and upholstered piayhouses are fit enough 
places for embroidering the fancies of men, or ministering 
to their lusts. But should theatres like the ‘‘ Old Vic’’ or 
the Repertory end by putting this kind of drama out 
of fashion and making room for another, plays like 
“ Blanco Posnet ’’ strike one as being exactly the food on 
which a new and reformed taste in dramatic literature 
will more and more be fed. The soul of man and its plight 
in such a world as this: the unseen, but not unfelt, 
Power, with which it stands at such unaccountable odds ; 
this mass of common, impulsive humanity, driven by 
habit whither it knows not—who is going to handle these 
relationships of sense and spirit so that their existence 
can be realized and apprehended? If this is to be done, 
and something therefore accomplished for the salvation of 
man, the drama would seem to be the art par excellence 
for doing it. Time was when the Church thought so too. 








Religion readily seized upon the vivid, emotional stuff of 
the stage as the natural food of its youth ; and abandoned 
it to a lower range of feelings only when a palsy began 
to creep over its own limbs. 

Now ‘‘ Blanco Posnet ’’ is exactly the kind of play 
that what I may call the lively seriousness of the age 
demands. It is full of rough, primitive color ; its stage is 
noisy and picturesquely crowded, and it treats of a form 
of human experience to which we, on the whole, would 
seem to have reverted. Has not our civilization grown 
to be as lawless as a miners’ camp? Has it much idea of 
justice beyond that of the revolver and the rope? Are not 
the worst men at the top? And are not the best of the 
others rather dubious Blanco Posnets? Well, Blanco is 
pulled up in his wild career by just the kind of intervention 
that now and then has seemed—perhaps only seemed—to 
come between dead or depraved societies and the living 
spirit of humanity. For that reason I ask my readers to go 
and see it. If it does not impress them as it impressed me 
—well, they will see some impassioned and brilliantly 
suggestive acting, as well as some energetic brushwork by 
an artist who knows his business. H. W. M. 





“THE CIRCLE.”’ 

Mr. Mavucuam’s new play is the work of a sentimentalist 
turned cynic. He gives us a well-prepared situation, and 
he treats it with great skill; but the conflict between his 
sentimentality and his cynicism produces a very curious 
result. It makes the handling of the characters uncer- 
tain and robs the play of any unity except that of 
theatrical presentation. What has happened is that 
thirty years before the opening of the play a young 
married woman has eloped with a distinguished poli- 
tician, thereby ruining his political career. The deserted 
husband has divorced his wife, and brought up their only 
child, a boy. The boy is now a man, and has been 
married for three years. His wife has fallen in love with 
a young fellow on leave from the Malay States. When 
the play begins, the divorced mother has been invited to 
visit her son and his wife, bringing with her the ruined 
politician. But at the same time the long-ago injured 
husband also pays a sudden visit. He is maliciously 
delighted to find his former wife a raddled and affected 
old woman, and her lover a peppery, drink-sodden old 
fogey. He himself is hale and hearty, as the result, no 
doubt, of a life of conscious virtue. He points out to 
his daughter-in-law, whose secret he has penetrated, the 
ruinous condition of these ancient lovers. He thus warns 
her for her own good. She is aware of the truth of what 
he says, but her heart is unmoved. She announces that 
she proposes to fly with her cavalier. The father-in-law 
prompts his son to minimize the blow to his vanity, to 
pretend to make everything easy for her, and in this way 
to retain possession of her person. It is done, it is 
almost successful, and the girl is wavering. But her 
lover comes, and she hurries off with the aid and accla- 
mation of the ruins. The father-in-law, ignorant of this 
culmination, comes in to boast of his victory, and the 
curtain falls amid the laughter of the three old creatures 
one of them deceived, and the others cackling at the 
knowledge that he is deceived. 

The suggestion is that the mother has no love for her 
son, and that she helps his wife to dishonor him, although 
she knows that the flight is bound to end, as her own 
has done, in a useless sacrifice of all that tends to make 
love durable. It is that, in spite of all example and 
every illustration of the failure of such schemes, young 
lovers will continue to disobey these social rules, and, 
sooner or later, to be broken by them. All, Mr. 
Maugham implies, is a circle. From one thing we go on 
to another, and the same performance is multiplied and 
duplicated, and all the time the game is not worth the 
scandal, because in the end love does not last and we 
should have been better and wiser if we had stayed where 
we were. Well, that was the lesson of older plays; but 
the conventional ending of these older plays was a 
different ending. There we had the lovers bidding each 
other good-bye. Renunciation was the keynote. They 
were strong in romantic self-denial. ‘The Circle’’ 
heads in that direction ; and then Mr. Maugham obtains 
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his theatrical effect by making the lovers go off together 
in spite of all. The old plays are confounded. Where 
they were swelling with a moral lesson, Mr. Maugham 
laughs and flicks the young people into each other’s arms. 
We hear their motor driving away from the house into 
the unknown. Mr. Maugham has been the sentimental 
cynic, because he has shown us that it does not really 
matter very much to us what any of these people do. 
They are all worthless, as individuals without honor and 
as stage figures—but only because they have been sum- 
moned and chivvied for the presentment of a situation, 
and not because even stage lovers are necessarily 
worthless. 

You have Mr. Maugham’s uncertainty of mood very 
clearly indicated in his drawing of the young husband. 
This young man is an intolerable bore. He is fussy, 
irritable, and ridiculous. He must always have been 
these things. In addition he is cold and a hypocrite; and 
he can never have said an amusing thing in all his days 
of courtship. The girl who married him must have been 
driven to her action by some extremity of which we do 
not hear, He is quite an insupportable person. Yet in 
stress he seems to show a sincerity of emotion that all the 
others lack, which must, one would have thought, at 
other times have irradiated his behavior. What follows? 
Having found him a fussy fool, we suppose him an 
injured gentleman. Our sympathies are swayed in his 
direction as to the one decent person in the imbroglio. 
Then he is betrayed as a hypocrite, definitely trying to 
bribe his wife to stay by means of calculated generosity. 
The traits do not coalesce. They are contradictory. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the colorless young wife 
should shrink from this uncomposed enigma into the arms 
of her colorless lover. 

What is the play about, then, if it is not truly about 
these young people at all? I think it must be regarded 
as a pendant piece to “‘ Mary Rose,’’ which it succeeds at 
the Haymarket Theatre. 
about the sorrow of growing old. ‘The Circle’”’ is a 
play about the grotesqueness of growing old. The old 
lovers are shown as ridiculous creatures, clinging to one 
another from habit and the knowledge of common ruin. 
The woman has lost her self-respect through long fear of 
losing a man upon whom she has no legal claim. She is 
shallow and fcolish, and although she knows she has 
failed, and is the picture of a failure, she is not a tragic 
figure, but a fool in the last stages of only semi-conscious 
payment for her folly. Her lover is a bloated and disso- 
lute wreck, clinging to the notion that but for his 
disgrace he would have been Prime Minister. The 
husband, sleek and contented, is full of cynical wisdom, 
basking in the knowledge that his early misfortune has 
produced compensations for himself. And no compensa- 
tion is greater to him than the sight of these two ruins 
who once were such lovers that they defied the world for 
each other. Mr. Maugham’s word of advice to the 
young here seems to be: “ Go cautious, because the other 
doesn’t pay in the long run. But you won’t listen to 
me, God bless you. . . Heigho, young love! ... And 
see what it comes to! All the same in the end—damned 
ugly, contemptible old age! Three old fools gnashing 
their false teeth at senile cross-purposes.’’ He is not at 
all sorry for them. He should be. He has hatred for 
them. He cannot leave them alone. He pursues them 
with. cruel and relentless exposures. Sir James Barrie 
was too sorry for his old people; but there is a mean. 
When he gibes at the dilapidated lovers, Mr. Maugham’s 
cynicism is only sentimentality turned malicious. The 
wisdom he aims at showing holds no uncertainty of sym- 
pathy, no malice such as this. It is sympathy itself, and 
ignores age or physical infirmity as a butt. For this 
reason it does not produce plays such as “ The Circle,”’ 
where we are moved, not to strong pity for the characters, 
but to laughter at their dyed hair and false teeth and 
lip sticks, and where it is protested that ardent young 
lovers in time inevitably grow old and become figures of 
fun. We are all of us dying, and the discovery is only 
shocking, to the point of this grimace, to the sentimen- 
talist and the sentimental cynic morbidly preoccupied 
with the decay of the body. 

Frank SwINNERTON. 


“ Mary Rose’’ was a play | 

















Music. 


FRANZ SCHREKER. 
THE great inheritance which Wagner bequeathed to 
German music was more than any one musician of the 
later generation could take wholly upon himself. 
German opera of the twentieth century is derived 
almost entirely from Wagner, but each composer has 
fastened separately upon a single aspect of his genius, 
so that at the present moment Wagner may be regarded 
historically as the founder not of one school but of 
several. The Teutonic mythology and philosophy of 
the “‘ Ring ’’ produced Schillings’ ‘‘ Ingwelde ’’ (1894) 
and “ Moloch ’’ (1906): Humperdinck’s ‘“ Hansel and 
Gretel ’’ applied the technique of Wagner to the atmos- 
phere of fairy-tale; the moral aspect of ‘‘ Meister- 


singer’ and ‘‘ Parsifal’’ inspired Pfitzner, whose 
‘Palestrina ’’ (1916) is the latest example of 
‘““ mystery ’’ and ‘“‘ festival’’ opera. Strauss has 


emphasized the importance of a literary libretto. 
‘* Salome ’’ was written as a play before Strauss set it 
to music; ‘‘ Rosenkavalier ’’ is so consciously literary 
that it would probably be much more effective as a play 
than as an opera; “ Ariadne’ depends still more on its 
literary idea, and ‘‘ Die Frau ohne Schatten,’’ which 
consciously sets out to be a second ‘‘ Magic Flute ’’ in 
its atmosphere of allegorical fairy-tale as well as in the 
simplicity of its melodies, has a libretto which is a real 
contribution to modern German poetry. 

All these types of opera are essentially German in 
their spirit of philosophical idealism, and their com- 
posers are all, in their several styles, essentially German 
in their purely musical outlook. The commercial success 
of Eugen D’Albert, on the other hand, is due to his 
internationalism. He has applied the methods of 
Puccini to German opera, and has thereby become the 
most popular composer of opera in Germany. From an 
artistic standpoint his works have sunk steadily to lower 
and still lower levels. But Italian influence in opera 
does not necessarily imply no more than the vulgar 
brutality of Puccini. It means, as regards the music, 
the principle that the voices should dominate the 
orchestra, and as regards the libretto, that the characters 
should be men and women of flesh and blood, not 
phantoms and philosophical abstractions. Italian 
opera abhors the supernatural, and in the world of flesh 
and blood generally takes the view that the more flesh 
and the more blood there is on the stage, the better. 
The German public, like every other public, adores 
Puccini; but the German mind cannot do without philo- 
sophy altogether. What it likes is an Italian melo- 
drama with a German philosophical background. 
Schillings produced something of this sort in his last 
opera ‘‘ Monna Lisa,’’ framing his tale of the Italian 
Renaissance with a prologue and epilogue in which the 
middle-aged hero and youthful heroine appeared in the 
ulsters and umbrellas of German tourists looking at 
frescoes in a monastery at Florence. 

The man who is regarded in Germany as the 
coming international composer of operas is Franz 
Schreker, at present head of the Hochschule fiir Musik 
at Berlin. Schreker was born in 1878 at Monaco, where 
his father practised the trade of a photographer. Both 
parents were German. The father took his family later 
to Spa, Pola and Linz, where he died when Franz was 
about fourteen, leaving his widow and four children in 
destitution. They settled at Dobling near Vienna, where 
the boy played the organ in the parish church and 
learned the violin at the local music-school. Princess 
Windischgraetz eventually paid for his education at the 
Vienna Conservatoire, where he was a pupil of Gradener 
and Fuchs. An orchestral piece of his was played in 
London in 1896 by the Budapest orchestra. In 1907 
he became conductor of the Volksoper in Vienna: his 
first opera “Der Ferne Klang’’ was finished in 1909, 
and first performed at Frankfurt in 1912. Since then 
Frankfurt has produced all his operas for the first time— 
‘‘ Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessin ’’ (1913), ‘‘ Die 
Gezeichneten ’’ (1918) and ‘‘ Der Schatzgriaber ”’ 
(1919). In 1908 Schreker founded the Philharmonic 
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Choir at Vienna and produced at his concerts a large 
number of modern works; in 19]2 he was appointed 
teacher of composition at the Academy of Music; in 192U 
he was made head of the Hochschule at Berlin. 

In composing for the stage Schreker makes no pre- 
tence of writing anything more than practical and 
effective operas. He is his own librettist, and his opera- 
books are conceived as original works, not adapted from 
novels or plays by other writers. Considered as litera- 
ture they are of little merit ; the plots are brutal and the 
phraseology undistinguished. For beauty of language 
he has no feeling; he goes straight to the point and 
wastes no time in choosing his words. The erotic 
element is very much in evidence, and Schreker’s 
attitude towards sexual passion has met with severe 
criticism in some quarters, although for sheer brutality 
he is certainly surpassed by Puccini. There is nothing 
in any opera of Schreker so repulsive as the principal 
episode of Erlanger’s “ Forfaiture’’ produced at the 
Opéra-Comique in Paris last month. Whatever other 
faults Schreker’s plays may have, they are never dull ; 
on the stage they hold one’s interest from beginning to 
end. The same may generally be said of his music. It 
is derived from many sources; it is often badly con- 
structed and coarse in expression ; but one is obliged to 
listen to it. It is in the definitely erotic episodes that it 
is weakest ; in those moments when propriety demands 
the temporary lowering of the curtain Schreker 
generally relapses into reminiscences of ‘‘ Tristan ’’ that 
have not the merit of Wagner’s constructive power. 

The ‘“‘ Prelude to a Drama,’’ played at the Queen’s 
Hall last Saturday, is the introduction to “ Die 
Gezeichneten.’’ The programme stated that it had no 
connection with any opera, but this error may, perhaps, 
have been due to the fact that the prelude was played in 
Vienna as a concert piece some time before the whole 
opera was produced there. It gives a very good impres- 
sion of the opera and of Schreker’s style in general. 
“Die Gezeichneten ’’—-which a French critic has trans- 
lated “ Les Stigmatisés’’—deals with a strange and 
abnormal pair of lovers. The scene is laid in Genoa 
during the sixteenth century. Alviano, deformed and 
hideous, has come to regard love as an impossibility. He 
has made himself a garden of pieasure on an island, which 
his friends make use of as a night-club, until he decides to 
present the place to the town of Genoa. The daughter of 
the Podesta, Carlotta, who is a painter, understands the 
beauty of soul hidden in Alviano’s repulsive body, and 
desires to paint his portrait. She offers herself to him in 
her studio; he is completely taken by surprise and can 
only kneel at her feet in chaste adoration. In the last 
act she goes with the rest of Genoa to the public opening 
of the island, and, overcome by the excitement of the 
place, yields to the desires of a young nobleman of more 
attractions and fewer scruples. Alviano is arrested on 
a charge of abducting a girl who is the victim of one of 
his own servants, and the opera ends with the death of 
Carlotta, while Alviano becomes a gibbering lunatic. 

There is nothing very unusual about the actual hap- 
penings on the stage. We have seen most of these things 
in Meyerbeer or Verdi; they are the familiar material 
of the tragedies of Webster and Tourneur. What, to the 
English mind, is strange, is the attempt at psychological 
analysis, the importation into opera of the ideas of 
Weininger and Freud. It is exactly this which fascinates 
the German mind, and to a German audience excuses 
what would otherwise be an unrestrained exhibition of 
violence and passion. In “ Der Schatzgraber ’’ there are 
isolated moments of extreme violence, but the general 
atmosphere of the play is less uncomfortably pathological. 
The music, too, is on a much higher level. “ Die 
Gezeichneten ’’ borrows its passion from Puccini, “ Der 
Schatzgraber ’’ is influenced more definitely by Verdi, 
It is, too, an opera which requires to be sung rather than 
declaimed. German singers have, unfortunately, been 
trained for so long in a pseudo-Wagnerian tradition of 
declamation that they are almost incapable of pure 
singing. 

Schreker has been bitterly attacked by the 
nationalist party in Germany, and his own particular 








admirers have hailed him as the greatest composer for 
the stage since Wagner. As the prelude to “Die 
Gezeichneten ’’ showed, he has a great copiousness of 
invention, a remarkable command of harmonic and 
orchestral color, and an undoubted power of gripping the 
interest of the listener. At present his music lacks 
restraint and distinction of style; his orchestration is 
often overloaded, his expression coarse and commonplace. 
Yet there can be no doubt that he is a perfectly serious 
composer. He aims at writing effective operas, but he 
makes no concessions to the vanity of singers, and never 
deliberately writes down to the level of a vulgar public. 
Compared with many other composers, he has developed 
late in life, and there is no reason why he should not, 
like Wagner, give us his best when he has passed his 


meridian. Epwarp J. Dent. 








Reviews. 


THE PRIDE OF MR. CONRAD. 
Notes on Life and Letters. By Jos—ErpH ConRAD. (Dent. 9s.) 


Tuts is the second time that Mr. Conrad has taken the public 
into the severe little apartment that must, for want of a 
better word, be called his confidence. It greeted us, first, in 
‘A Personal Record,” where he was interesting, stimulating, 
profound, beautiful—but confiding? Scarcely; nor is he in 
these ‘“ Notes.’’ He guards himself by ironies and polite- 
nesses ; he says, * Here is my little interior, which it is your 
weakness to see and perhaps mine to show; I will tell you 
what I think about Poland, and luxury-ships, and Henry 
James. That will satisfy your curiosity, will it not? Good 
morning. Do not feel obliged to praise what you have seen ; 
indeed, I should almost prefer it if you didn’t.” And he 
bows us out. 

A proud and formidable character appears rather more 
clearly here than in the novels; that is all we can say. The 
character will never be really clear, for one of two reasons. 
The first reason has already been indicated: the writer's 
dread of intimacy. He has a rigid conception as to where 
the rights of the public stop, he has determined we shall 
not be * all over ’’ him, and has half contemptuously thrown 
open this vestibule and invited us to mistake it for the private 
apartments if we choose. We may not see such a character 
clearly because he does not wish us to see. But we also 
may not see it clearly because it is essentially unclear. This 
possibility must be considered. Behind the smoke screen of 
his reticence there may be another obscurity, connected with 
the foreground by wisps of vapor, yet proceeding from 
another source, from the central chasm of his tremendous 
genius. This isn't an esthetic criticism, nor a moral one. 
Just a suggestion that our difficulties with Mr. Conrad may 
proceed in part from difficulties of his own. 

What is so elusive about him is that he is always 
promising to make some general philosophic statement about 
the universe, and then refraining with a gruff disclaimer. 
Dealing, even in the slightest of these essays, with vast and 
eternal issues, he won't say whether such issues lead or don’t 
lead to a goal. “For which may I put you down, Mr. 
Conrad, for the One or the None?” At such a question 
Mr. Conrad roughens into a shrewd sailorman promptly. 
He implies that the One and the None are highly interesting, 
but that it is more important to distinguish a bulwark from 
a bollard. Can the reader do that much? If he cannot, may 
not the interview cease? “I see, Mr. Conrad. You are a 
cynic.”” By no means :— 

“From a charge of cynicism I have always shrunk 
instinctively. It is like a charge of being blind in one eye, 

a moral disablement, a sort of disgraceful calamity that 

must be carried off with a jaunty bearing-—a sort of thing 

I am not capable of.” 

And the disclaimers continue each time a general point 
is raised. He never gives himself away. Our impertinence 
is rebuked; sentence after sentence discharges its smoke 
screen into our abashed eyes, yet the problem isn’t settled 
really. Is there not also a central obscurity, something 
noble, heroic, beautiful, inspiring half a dozen great books ; 
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but obscure, obscure! While reading the half dozen books 
one doesn't or shouldn't ask such a question, but it occurs, 
not improperly, when the author professes to be personal, 
and to take us into that contidence of his. These essays do 
suggest that he is misty in the middle as well as at the edges, 
that the secret casket of his genius contains a vapor rather 
than a jewel; and that we need not try to write him down 
philosophically, because there is, in this particular direction, 
nothing to write. No creed, in fact. Only opinions, and the 
right to throw them overboard when facts make them look 
absurd. Opinions held under the semblance of eternity, girt 
with the sea, crowned with the stars, and therefore easily 
mistaken for a creed. 

As the simple sailorman, concerned only with his job, 
and resenting interference, he is not difficult to understand, 
and it is this side of him that has given what is most solid, 
though not what is most splendid, to his books. 
he mysterious as a Pole. Seven of these Essays deal with 
the sea—or rather with ships—jfor only landsmen would 
sentimentalize about the sea and think it beautiful or 
lovable, or a field for adventure. He has no respect for 
adventure, unless it comes incidentally. If pursued for its 
own sake it leads to “red noses and watery eyes,’ and 
“lays a man under no obligation of faithfulness to an 
idea.”’ Work filled the life of the men whom he admired 
and imitated and whom, more articulate thaw they, he 
would express. They had no thoughts of the One or None. 
And (passing from his profession to his nationality) we 
tind the same quality in his five Essays on Poland, where 
he voices an oppressed and leaderless people, to whom 
Russia and Germany are equally loathsome and who can 
hope for nothing but disa .es from the war. 

The British Merchant Service and Poland are the local 
accidents of his life, and his character permits their vehe- 
ment defence. We need not take him as our guide through 
the * Titanic ’’ disaster, still less to the Eastern imbroglio. 
The passions are intelligible and frark: having lived thus, 
thus he feels, and it is as idle to regret his account of 
Russians as it would be to regret Dostoevsky’s account of 
Poles in * The Brothers Karamazov.’ A philosopher would 
moderate his transports, or attempt to correlate them. 


Nor is 


Conrad isn’t that type: he claims the right to be 
unreasonable when he or those whom he respects have 
suffered. 


He does not respect all humanity. Indeed, were he 
less self-conscious, he would probably be a misanthrope. 
He has to pull himself up with a reminder that misanthropy 
wouldn't be quite fair—on himself. Observe (in the quota- 
tien given above) why he objected to being charged with 
cynicism. Cynicism may be undeserved by the poor victims, 
but that didn’t occur to him. He objected because “ it is 
like a charge of being blind in one eye, a moral disablement, 
a sort of disgraceful calamity,” 
his pride. 


because he was touched in 
It becomes a point of honor not to be misan- 
thropic, so that even when he hits out there is a fierce 
restraint that wounds more deeply than the blows. He 
will not despise men, yet cannot respect them, and conse- 
quently our careers seem to him important and unimportant 
at the same time, and our fates like those of the characters 
of Alphonse Daudet, * poignant, intensely interesting, and 
not of the slightest consequence.”’ 

Now, together with these loyalties and prejudices and 
personal scruples, he holds another ideal, a universal, the 
love of Truth. But Truth is a flower in whose neighbor- 
hood others must wither, and Mr. Conrad has no intention 
that the blossoms he kas culled with such pains and in 
so many lands should suffer and be thrown aside. So 
there are constant discrepancies between his nearer and his 
further vision, and here would seem to be the cause of his 
central obscurity. If he lived only in his experiences, never 
lifting his eyes to what lies beyond them: or if, having 
seen what lies beyond, he would subordinate his experiences 
to it—-then in either case he would be easier to read. But 
he is in neither case. He is too much of a seer to restrain 
his spirit; he is too much Joseph Conrad, too jealous of 
personal honor, to give any but the fullest value to deeds 
and dangers he has known. Thus, “in the whole record 
of human transactions there have never been performances 
so brazen and so vile as the manifestoes of the German 
Emperor and the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia’’ to 





Poland at the beginning of the war; while psychical 
research, which he affects to examine, is rejected not on 
the ground that it is false, but because it will not benetit 
humanity. Anatole France, on the other hand, who runs 
counter to no prejudice or loyalty, can be judged by the 
light of Truth alone, by the absolute value of what he has 
written, and can be given philosophic approval. 

Were these Essays from a smaller writer, they would not 
set us worrying. But they are like the snow man that 
Michelangelo made for young Piero de’ Medici at Florence. 
Every line in them is important because the material differs 
from the imperishable marble that we know, and may help 
to interpret the lines of that. Grave historians deplore the 
snow man, as derogatory to artistic majesty, and Mr. 
Conrad himself, in his preface, rather doubts whether he has 
been wise either to write or republish these fugitive articles. 
Perhaps he has been unwise, but that is his look-out; his 
readers have an extra volume to treasure, a volume in which 
four of the items (‘ Books,’’ * Henry James,” “ Poland 
Revisited,” and * First News ") are masterpieces within their 
limits, while all the items provide food for thought. One 
realizes, more definitely, what a noble artist is here, what 
an austere character, by whose side most of our contemporary 
writers appear obsequious. One would like to offer him not only 
praise but friendship, which cannot, however, be done ; witness 
the fate of the unlucky reviewer who, hoping to be friendly, 
characterized the crew of one of his earlier works as “ a lot 
of engaging ruffians.” Most other novelists, pleased with 
the compliment, would have pardoned the indiscretion. 
Mr. Conrad takes the opportunity to growl : 

“ What on earth is an ‘engaging ruffian’? He must be 

a creature of literary imagination, I thought, for the two 

words don’t match in my personal experience. It has hap- 

pened to me to meet a few ruff ns here and there, but I 

never found one of them ‘engaging.’ I consoled myself, 

however, that the friendly reviewer must have been talking 
like a parrot, which +o often seems to understand what it 
says.”’ 

The castigation is merited, yet few writers, great or 
small, would have inflicted it, because they have a hankering 
for iriendship. Neither explicitly nor implicitly does Mr. 
Conrad demand friendship: he desires no good wishes from 
his \eaders: the anonymous intimacy, so dear to most, is 
ouiy an annoyance and a hindrance to him. 





“MAX” IN 
And Even Now. 


het. ) 


DANGER. 
By MAX BEERBOUM. (Heinemann. 7s. tid. 
Mr. Beersonm is in danger of being canonized. Critics may 
quarrel about him, but it is only because the wreaths get 
in the way of one another, and every critic thinks that hix 
should be on top. They have even discovered that * Max ” 
has a heart. *“ Max” may plead that it is only a little 
one, but that will not save him. Some other critic will dis- 
cover that he has a message, and someone else will go the 
whole hog and announce that he has a metaphysic. In order 
to avert this unseemly canonization—or, at least, to keep 
it within the bounds of reason—we had a notion, for a time, 
of adopting the ungracious part of advocatus diaboli and 
stating the case against “ Max” in the strongest possible 
terms. But, alas! we found that there was nothing to say 
against him, except that he is not Julius 
Shakespeare or Dr. Johnson. 

One of the charms of Mr. Beerbohm is that he never 
pretends to be what he is not. He knows as well as the rest 
of us that he is not an oak of the forest, but a choice bloom 
grown from seed in a greenhouse, and even now lord of a pot 
rather than of a large garden. 
of art, not praise of life. 
be meaningless to 


Cwsar oor 


His art, at its best, is praise 
Without the arts, the world would 
him. If he rewrote the plays of 
Shakespeare, he would make Hamlet a man who lacked the 
will to write the last chapter of a masterpiece, and Othello 
an author who murdered his wife because her books sold 
better than his, and King Lear a tedious old epic poet who 
perpetually recited his own verse till his daughters were 
able to stand it no longer and locked him out for the night. 
Cordelia, for her part, would be a sweet little creature, whose 
love for the old man was stronger than her literary sense, 
and who would slip out of a.window and join him where he 
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stamped up and down in the shrubbery, tripping over the 
bushes, cursing her more fastidious sisters, <nd booming 
out his bad verse to her and the rain and (if there were any) 
the stars. The truth is, Mr. Beerbohm's world is exclusively 
populated by authors, save for a few painters, sculptors, 
actors, musicians, and people who do not matter. One has 
to include the people who don’t matter, because otherwise 
one’s generalization would not be true. As generalizations go, 
however, this one is astonishingly true. 

Most of us are agreed, we fancy, that Mr. Beerbohm’s 
recent work is his best. Consider his last three books, then, 
and see how much of them could have come into existence, 
save in a world of authors. ‘“ A Christmas Garland,” his 
masterpiece, is a book of prose parodies on authors. “ Seven 
Men "'—yes, that, too, is his masterpiece—is a book in which 
every character that one remembers is an author or, at least, 
a liar. There were Enoch Soames with his poems, Ladbroke 
Brown with that Beav-tiful play (as Swinburne would have 
said) on Savonarola, and the rival novelists of that adven- 
turous week-end with the aristocracy. And in his last book, 
“And Even Now,” we tind once more a variegated human 
comedy in which all the principal characters are authors and 
ariists or their works, and other human beings are only 
allowed to walk on as supers. First of all we have “A 
Relic,’ in which Mr. Beerbohm sees a preity lady in a 
temper, and a short, fat man waddling after her, and deter- 
mines to write a story about them. He does not write it, 
but he writes a story about the story he did not write. Then 
comes “ How Shall I Word It? ”—a joke about a “ complete 
letter-writer " bought at a railway bookstall. This is 
followed by “ Mobled King,” describing a statue to King 
Humbert which, though erected, has never been unveiled 
because the priests and the fishermen object, and concluding 
with a wise suggestion that ‘“ there would be no disrespect, 
and there would be no violence, if the bad statues familiar 
to London were ceremoniously veiled, and their inscribed 
pedestals left just as they are.” Fourth comes “ Kolniyatch ” 
—a glorious spoof account of the very latest thing in Con- 
tinental authors. We have not read Kolniyatch in “ the 
original Gibrisch,” but Mr. Beerbohm’s description of his 
work and personality makes it clear that he was a man 
compared with whom Dostoevsky and Strindberg were serene 
and saccharine authors :— 

‘* Of the man himself—for on several occasions I had 
the privilege and the permit to visit him—I have the 
pleasantest, most sacred memories. His was a wonderfully 
vivid and intense personality. The head was beautiful, 
perfectly conic in form. The eyes were like two revolving 
lamps, set very close together. The smile was haunting. 
There was a touch of old-world courtesy in the repression 
of the evident impulse to spring at one’s throat.” 

After this comes “ No. 2, The Pines ’’—yes, this is Mr. 
Beerbohm’s masterpiece, too. Everybody writes well about 
Swinburne, but Mr. Beerbohm writes better than anybody 
else—better, if possible, even than Mr. Lucas. What other 
writer could drive respect and mockery tandem with the 
same delicate skill? Mr. Beerbohm sees the famous Putney 
household not only with the comic sense, but through the 
eyes of a literary youth introduced for the first time into the 
presence of immortals. The Pines may be a Lewis Carroll 
Wonderland, but it is still a wonderland, as he recalls that 
first meal at the end of the long table—‘ Watts-Dunton 
between us very low down over his plate, very cosy and 
hirsute, and rather like the Dormouse at that long tea-table 
which Alice found in Wonderland. I see myself sitting there 
wide-eyed, as Alice sat. And, had the Hare been a great poet, 
and the Hatter a great gentleman, and neither of them mad 
but each one only very odd and vivacious, I might see 
Swinburne as a glorified blend of those two.” 

“A Letter that Was Not Written,” again, is a comedy 
of the arts, relating to the threatened destruction of the 
Adelphi. ‘ Books within Books ” is a charming speculation 
on books written by characters in fiction, not the least 
desirable of which, surely, was “ Poments: Being Poems of 
the Mood and the Moment ”—a work that made a character 
in a forgotten novel deservedly famous. The next essay, 
“The Golden Drugget,”’ may seem by its subject—the beam 
of light that falls from an open inn-door on a dark night— 
to be outside the literary-and-artistic formula, but is it not 
essentially an argument with artists that the old themes are 
best—that this “ golden drugget ” of light would somehow 





make a better picture than Smithkins’ “ Facade of the 
Waldorf Hotel by Night, in Peace Time”? Similarly, 
“ Hosts and Guests,” though it takes us perilously near the 
borderland of lay humanity, is essentially a literary causerie. 
Mr. Beerbohm may divide human beings into hosts and 
guests, and describe the pangs of an impoverished host in 
one of the “more distinguished restaurants’ as he waits 
and wonders what the amount of the bill will be; but the 
principal hosts and hostesses of whom he writes are Jael 
and Circe and Macbeth and Old Wardle. ‘“ A Point to be 
Remembered by Very Eminent Men,” the essay that follows, 
contains advice to great authors as to how they should receive 
a worshipper who is to meet them for the tirst time. The 
author should not, Mr. Beerbohm thinks, be in the room to 
receive him, but should keep him waiting a little, though 
not so long as Leigh Hunt kept young Coventry Patmore, 
| who had been kicking his heels for two hours when his host 
appeared “rubbing his hands and smiling ethereally, and 
saying, without a word of preface or notice of my having 
waited so long, ‘ This is a beautiful world, Mr. Patmore!’ ” 
| There is no need, we fancy, to make the proof of the 
| literary origins of “ Max” more detailed. We might pile 
! 

| 





, evidence on evidence, and produce on the subject a work as 
long as the last edition of “The Golden Bough.” But all 
the evidence we could gather would not prove more con- 
clusively than we have proved already that the world that 
he sees in the mirror of literature means more to Mr. 
Beerbohm than the world itself that is mirrored. The only 
human figure that attracts him greatly is the man who holds 
the mirror up. He does not look in his heart and write. 
He looks in the glass and writes. The parts of nature and 
art, as Landor gave them, will have to be reversed for 
; Mr. Beerbohm’s epitaph. For him, indeed, nature seems 
| hardly to exist. For him no birds sing, and he probably 
thinks that the scarlet pimpernel was something invented by 
Baroness Orczy. His talent is urban and, in an inoffensive 
sense, prosaic. He has never ceased to be a dramatic critic, 
| indeed, observing the men created by men (and the creators 
| of those men) rather than the men created by God. He is 
| a spectator, and a spectator inside four walls. He is, indeed, 
the last—or the last but one—of the esthetes. His 
westheticism, however, is comic westheticism. If he writes an 
unusual word, it is not to stir our imaginations with its 
beauty, but as a kind of dandyism, reminding us 
of the care with which he dresses his wit. 

Within his own little world, however, \[r. Beerbohm is 
a master. He has done a small thing perfectly, and one 
perfect quip will outlive ten bad epics. We do not wonder 
that people already see the first hint of wings sprouting 
from his supremely well-tailored shoulders. He is; we 
believe, indeed, as immortal as anybody alive. He will flit 
through eternity, not as an archangel, perhaps, but as a 
mischievans cherub in a silk hat. He is cherub enough 
already always to be on the side of the angels. Those who 
declared that he had a heart were not mistaken. There is at 
least one note of tenderness in the peal of his mockery. There 
is a spirit of courtesy and considerateness in his writing, 
noticeable alike in “ No. 2, The Pines,” and in the essay on 
servants. Thus, though he writes mainly on the arts and 
artists, he sees in them, not mere figures of ornament, but 
figures of life, and expresses through them clearly enough— 
we were going to say his attitude to life. He is no parasite 
at the table of the arts, indeed, but a guest with perfect 
manners, at once shy and brilliant, one who never echoes 
an opinion dully, but is always amusingly himself. That 
accounts for his charm. Perfect manners in literature are 
rare nowadays. Most authors are either pretending or con- 
descending, either malicious or suspicious. ‘“ Max” has all 
the virtn«s of egotism without any of its vices. 





THE GHOSTS. 


Tt: » Challenge of the Dead. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. (Cassell. 
Ts. 6d.) 





\v a time when some politicians were intriguing for what 
they called “final victory,’ and most journalists at home 
were more eager to go on fighting endlessly than were their 
colleagues who were in the front line, this reviewer 
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remembers 
mess : 


hearing a colonel of a battalion say at 
‘There's nothing the maiter with my men. If they 
must, then they will go on fighting till they’ve all gone, 
and already we've been wiped out once. But there is no 
doubt that if the officers were withdrawn everywhere, and 
the French, British, and German troops were told to get 
on with the war themselves, at the end of two hours any 
man who fired his rifle would be done in by his own pals.” 

This was true as early as the winter of 1915-16. The 
majority of the men who were compelled to occupy the vast 
battleground then solid for immediate peace. They 
Press, ridiculing patriotic 
speeches, and were talking in a way of which we have not 
only not heard the last, but are only just beginning to 
hear. What there is for us to hear you may gather from 
between the lines of this book by Mr. Stephen Graham, and 
quite often from his very words. 

The first Christmas Day on the battleground across the 
Channel was a holiday. The fighters fraternized. But 
the authorities saw it would be dangerous for the men to 
get friendly through a common hatred of war. As the next 
Christmas Day approached : - 


were 


were already mocking the 


‘ Orders to the effect that there should be no frater- 
nization were sent out, and a staff-officer here and there 
spent Christmas Eve in the trenches to see that the orders 
were carried out. He could not, however, effect very much. 
At ten o’clock that night the men in all the trenches, both 
German and English, were talking without restraint, and 
the dark, muddy lines at Laventie had a voice as of some 
great club at tht, when all members are discussing 
at once. Germans were shouting invitations across, British 
were shouting invitations; and promises were made for 
next day \t dawn, therefore, parties went over, and whole 














battalions might have followed them had not the artilleyy 
at o1 set up a barrage. It was found also that sentries on 
both sides had been ordered to fire. Some obeyed, some 


Even on the Guards’ front men risked their lives 
ids. Did not one thus lose his life that 





did not. 
to shake ha 
morning? ”’ 
It is easy to see that Mr. Graham has been across to 

France to lay his ghosts. They will not let him rest. He 

began at Nieuport, and he has been wandering about the 

Salient, Neuve Chapelle, Arras, Loos, the Somme, and in 

the region about Cambrai. We may suppose there are 

many men thus haunted by a past which becomes more and 
more incredible to them; incredible, but vivid, importun- 
ate, and not a little menacing. They are fated to be more 
with the dead than with the living. That countless host, 
which Officialdom doubtless supposes is safely in the hands 
of the Graves Registration Commission, and done with, may 
prove more than an army with banners and steel 
helmets. That the corruption of the battlefields, though 
abandoned and avoided, is infectious, and is poisoning the 
mind and body of Europe, is plain to all who are honest 
with themselves about current affairs. When the politicians 
urged for a “knock-out blow,’” what and whom did they 
suppose it would knock out? We are only now beginning 
having supposed up to 1918 that it was only 


terrible 


to learn, 
Germany 


] 


and her soldiers. 
the brutishness 
fell when blithely using 


to which the control- 
the gags of the prize 


We can see now 
ling minds 


ring to describe matters of vast and grave import, 
and has degraded the conscience of the commonalty. 
Things can be done to-day with impunity in the 


name of the State, which before the war would have shocked 
the community with a The muck 
of those old batt] is lethal to the soul of Europe, 


sense of its defamation. 
vrounds 


though its effect on the body. of the Continent is much 
plainer Mr. Graham tells some curious stories of the 
people back in the war zone, and this, as an example, of 


some British Tommies he met :— 


Presently we passed a Red Cross ambulance. 
“ Got any to-day?”’ cries the R.E. to the driver of the 
ambulance. 
He puts up two fingers. 
[wo . .’’ says the soldier, with an air of satisfaction. 
“We found a brigadier-general yesterday,’’ he adds. 
“How do you mean?”’ 


** Ex’umed ’im. He’d bin missing since 1916. All this 
no-man’s land bein’ dug up nov,’ said he, with a wide 
sweep of his hand. 

“That your joo? It’s pretty interesting.” 

It’s jolly hard work. But it ‘ac its better side. Some 


fellers the other day 
and they 


y came on a dug-out with three officers 
picked up five thousand fraacs between 


in it, 


ther 








It has been a gradual descent. Arson, killing, robbery, 
and contempt not only for law, but for the decencies, were 
certain to follow the light-minded release of Eblis and his 
host from the pit. Yet that is not all. That is, we hope, 
but the immediate and passing effect of the blind 
debauchery of the mind, especially of the civil mind, for 
so many years. There is something else, and Mr. Graham’s 
book is to remind us of that. 

He refers to the quays as one may now see them at 
some French ports, piled with the coflins of American 
soldiers, waiting shipment to America. Their bodies are 
not to remain in Europe. Their friends will not hear of 
it. They hate the idea now, after Wilson’s downfall at 
Versailles. If the Peace had been what the soldiers were 
told they must fight to get, and what indeed it was possible 
to have, Mr. Graham points out that America might have 
been proud to leave her dead sons in France. But now 
they wish to remove their sacrificed men from the ground 
that is contaminated by what they feel is bad and 
fraudulent. It is, we believe, a hasty and ill-considered 
decision, largely the work of garrulous and sentimental 
parsons who are, of course, unaware that the number of 
cases in which one can be sure of the identity of bodies 
exhumed in France is a matter it is not pleasant to 
speculate upon. 

For the ideals, foolish if you like, which first moved 
volunteers to fight in France, will survive even the mind- 
infecting corruption of the war. They are what moved 
Mr. Graham to write his book. We thought those ideals 
were forgotten. Mr. Graham thought they were forgotten. 
He offers us this rather shy, but very touching reminder 
of his old pals, and why they manned those trenches, and 
what they suffered in them. 

So we no sooner open his book than the past becomes 
more urgent and real than anything of the present. We 
realize at once, in spite of the dominant baseness of to-day, 
that the men he tells us of are not dead, in the sense that 


th«’: earlier and more innocent faith died with them. We 
arm ot to be let off so lightly as that. 





DELIGHT. 


Old Vorld Essays. By R. L. GALEs. 8s. 6d. 
t.) 
In -.u2 of the most charming essays in this book, which is 
fuli of pleasurable things, Mr. Gales laments the disappear- 
ance of delight from art somewhere about the time of the 
Reformation. Delight demands effort both in the 
persevering and appreciating, and it may be that, 
when the scientific temper began to be, men had less 


energy to spare for indulgence in the mere direct delight 


(O’Connor. 


of art. Simple acceptance of beauty is replaced by brood- 
ing, wonder yields to awe, and doubt or dismay or defiance 
Hol 


fich.s for the ground hitherto occupied by adoration. It 
is not Mr. Gales’s way to generalize much; he prefers to 
press his meaning by concrete illustration :— 

‘* Speaking for myself, ‘delight’ is the word for the 
effect produced upon my mind by the old ballads like ‘ Sir 
Patrick Spens’ or the pictures of Luini, of Carpaccio, of 
Hans Memling, or by those drawings [in the Brera] of 


Albrecht Diirer. Then, save for the colors of a few 
Venetians, I delight in no work of man again till ‘ The 
Lyrical Ballads’ and Turner. What delight is there, for 


instance, in Michael Angelo or Leonardo? Humor, pity, 
terror, curiosity, admiration, interest, speculation—yes, but 
not delight. Who can take delight, pure, unmixed, ecstatic 
joy in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, or anything of Milton's? 
Who can delight in Rubens? But joy came in again when 
the Ancient Mariner was shriven, and all homely, heavenly 
things.” 


It is a temptation to discuss Mr. Gales’s instances, to 


dispute with him. If Shakespeare’s Sonnets are not 
delightful, as one might admit, what of the Songs? Though 


there be no delight in Rubens’s great pictures, what of the 
sketches of animals? There is surely delight in Campion? 
And did not joy fly back to English poetry with Blake's 
rather than with “The Lyrical Ballads”’ ? 
Still, though one might argue on details, Mr. Gales scems 
to us right on his general point : the world for two hundred 
years or so lost the power of simple delight in art, and it 
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came back again with the Romantic movement, with what 
Watts-Dunton called the Renascence of Wonder. 

Mr. Gales’s essays, in their modest way, are a true 
contribution to the literature of delight. Never was an 
author less carping or captious. It is not that he is indis- 
criminate in praise. He has strong predilections but 
yestrains them, for the natural bent of his mind 
js towards appreciation. He has a talent. not unlike Mr. 
Chesterton’s, for gusto: and he combines with it a reasonable- 
ness, a felicitous kindness, which make him a most attractive 
way-side companion. For to read these essays, most of 
them all too brief, is to be continually reminded of a walk 
when everything goes well—when the wind blows gently 
from the south, when the sun is not too hot, when the inns 
are frequent and the motor-cars few—that perfect walk 
when, outside the inn at which you lunch, you meet a man 
who knows all the lore of the neighborhood, the lore of the 
churches, the history of the land, the gossip of half-a-dozen 
generations, and you listen greedily with no care except 
that you must leave so perfect a companion behind you. 
That is our only complaint against Mr. Gales. Time and 
again he stops short long before he has finished all he has 
to say, and long before we have heard all we desire. We 
give him the compliment which is, we think, the greatest 
which can be given to an occasional essayist, when we say 
that nearly every essay in the book inspires one with a real 
longing to meet the author and persuade him to go on 
talking—he would need no persuasion, one feels, to listen. 

Mr. Gales is that most admirable of disputants, one 
who never labors a point. He believes in the reason of his 
readers, and must often induce a friendly reception by his 
assumption that no one but a fool would refuse it. He 
covers a very wide range of subjects—Peasant Christianity, 
Heathen Folk-Lore, Street Games Old and New, On the 
Vulgar Tongue, Some Country Sayings, are the titles of 
half-a-dozen of his essays—and in handling them he invari- 
ably displays two qualities, a love for the concrete as 
against the abstract, and a passion to get out of life for 
us the delight which he brings to the consideration ef 
beauty. His preference for the concrete is illustrated well 
in the essay on ‘‘ Language Mechanival and Vital.’’ He 
laments therein the passing of the gift of picturesque 


naming, and its supersession by a more utilitarian and 
colorless system :— 


“Think, for instance, of the quick seizing of resem- 
blances, the play of the keener faculties of observation and 
fancy indicated by the names given to the different parts 
of the human body—we mean such names as the ‘ bridge’ of 
the nose, the ‘ roof’ of the mouth, the ‘drum’ of the ear. 
This may seem too simple and obvious a thing to be worth 
mentioning, but I very much question, if these parts of the 
human frame had to be named for the first time at the 
present day, whether such names would be found for them. 
. . » All such names of common articles of use, as a ‘ sauce- 
boat ’ or a ‘clothes-horse,’ show this play of fancy.” 


If one had never read his verse, those joyful carols in 
the true succession of Catholic song, one would know from 
this that Mr. Gales was a poet. The fact again comes out 
in an essay written in war-time, an essay which echoes 


Mr. Hardy’s little masterpiece, ‘“ In the Time of the Breaking 
of Nations ” :— 


““The people of Europe want to go on living, not to be 
destroyed. To live is to pursue the activities proper to one’s 
nature, to be unhindered and unthwarted in their exercise. 
To live ig to create. . . . It ig not too much to say that the 
life of Europe is semethiug which has persisted in spite of 
the history of Europe.” 

In his passion for the life of the common man Mr. Gales 
is at his most catholic: he knows that any true State, like 
any true Church, must be founded on Peter, on the common 
man, that you must always endeavor first to guarantee his 
happiness and security, and not allow them to be imperilled 
by the makers of history, which “ is the destroyer, masking 
its destructions under various specious and high-sounding 
names, glory, Empire, prestige, patriotism, and the like.” 
He feels, too, that deep continuity in the life of man, 
especially in the life of Europe. That continuity shows itself, 
sometimes, in sinister form. From his experience as a country 
parson Mr. Gales can speak of the old paganism of the 
English country, of the persistence of terrors which the Cross 
has forced into the background, but not wholly destroyed. 








In this connection he has an illuminating piece of 
criticism, worth pages of formal exposition. 

‘“ The gloom and fierceness, the grimness of the Norse 
mythology, has lived on in men of Northern race up to oug 
own day. lt is admirably reflected, its whole atmosphere is 
rendered, for instance, in ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ The tales 
told by the staunch old heathen people of remote parts of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire convey the same impression 
as that book.’ 

Nothing, however, not even tales of murder and persecution, 
can check Mr. Gales’s sense of the delightfulness of life. 
He tells again the terrible story of the death upon the wheel 
of the Chevalier de la Barre. Such hideous acts arouse in him 
the same abhorrence as they might in Erasmus ; he is a true 
believer in tolerance. Yet he can take comfort even from 
that story of bigotry :— 

‘As in her glorious fanes the Church ccmmemorates 
her saints and martyrs, it seems meet and right that in the 
market-squares and on the bridges of E there should 
be set the memorials of her victim: —the statues of Giordano 
Bruno, of Jean Calas, of the Chevalier de ia Barre... . 
One hhopes for something that will comprehend, will include 
or unite Europe. The day may perhaps come when the 
Church will appear as the great Penitent.” 

It is the day for which many Churchmen work. It may be 
objected that this note in Mr. Gales is too essentially 
English to find any acceptation except here. Yet we think 
that the Latin is nearer than he was to appreciating our 
refusal to see two things as always black or always white. 
We have known an English Catholic, walking in Rome with 
an ecclesiastic of the office of Propaganda, salute the statue 
of Giordano Bruno, which stands where he was martyred ; 
and in the subsequent discussion the priest allowed that the 
word martyr could be used of Bruno: and after all, Joan 
of Arc, murdered and excommunicated, is not only honored 
in the square by the Tuileries, but holds ber banner 
dominant in hundreds of churches all over Europe. 
° 





Foreign Literature. 


HISPANIC STUDIES. 


Main Currents of Spanish Literature. By J. D. M. Forp. 
(Constable. 15s. net.) 
Spanish Ballads. Chosen by Guy LE STRANGE. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. €d. net.) 
‘Hose who are interested in Sprin—and their numbers are 
rapidly increasing in England—will be glad that Professor 
Ford has published the lectures on Spanish literature given 
not long ago at the Lowell Institute, Boston. Like most 
cood lectures, these were probably more interesting to hear 
in the Professor’s own voice than to read afterwards on the 
printed page; but they definitely suggest an attempt to 
break away from the pedantry which is apt to envelop 
Spanish studies, in spite of Ticknor, most readable of literary 
historians, and Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly, who moves so 
lightly under the weight of his immense reading. No 
‘classics ” are more readable or more entertaining than the 
Spanish; a voyage amongst them is as diverting as that 
most “* diverting voyage,” the Viaje entretenido, in which 
Agustin de Rojas described the lives of wandering actors 
and musicians at the end of the sixteenth century. Professor 
Ford has described the channels of Spanish literature rather 
than the currents, the forms—epic, ballad, novel, drama, 
lyric—rather than the ideas which moved them. For these, 
his readers will turn to Farinelli, the greatest ‘“ inter- 
national ” in the field of modern scholarship. Farinelli has 
no illusions about the popular but mistaken idea that Spain 
is a country of dreamers. Ecstatic bursts and visionary 
flights come but rarely to the Spanish genius. No people 
has set its affection more firmly on its hard, uncompromising 
country, or clings to it more tenderly when the time comes 
to leave it. There have been ascetics, of course—men who 
gave themselves up to lethargy because they saw death 
approaching them from every side. But these men were 
exceptions. Spaniards, and in particular Castilians, have 
something of the Puritan fervor and more than its patience ; 
yet they do not reject the world, but face it with that prac- 





tical worldly wisdom, that sabiduria de la vida, reflected 
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in the innumerable proverbs, maxims, and popular sayings 
which have always remained at the heart of Spanish litera- 
ture. It is in the light of these that the Spanish classics 
should be read, for the traditional and popular ideas were 
used over and over again. There is the code of domestic 
honor, for instance, which is apt to be so puzzling to the 
non-Spanish reader of old Spanish plays. It had been 
originally a code adapted to a_ half-barbarous society 
endeavoring to reconquer the country from an invader who 
in many ways was more civilized than the rightful 
inhabitants. The fantastic world of chivalry which has filled 
so many Hispanists with enthusiasm was in reality an 
importation, utterly foreign to the clear-sighted outlook 
natural to the Spanish mind; and Cervantes was only 
expressing the ordinary Spanish view when he laughed at 
such “ trumpery.” 

Mr. Le Strange in his little book of Spanish ballads is 
delightfully free from pedantry. He has made a good and 
interesting selection ; and his notes, in front of each ballad 
and at the end of the volume, are exactly what most of us 
want. He would convince anyone who doubted it that the 
romances are worth reading in the original; and though he 
tells one where to find an English version whenever it exists, 
he refers to the standard Spanish collections as well. He 
does what few editors have done, in saying where some 
of the original tunes may be found. The tunes of other 
ballads in Mr. Le Strange’s collection are in Morphy’s 
*‘ Luthistes Espagnoles * (an anthology of sixteenth-century 
lute-music), in Pedrell’s recently published book of Spanish 
folk-songs, ‘*‘Cancionero musical popular espafiol,” and in 
the “De Musica Libri Septem” of Salinas, printed at 
Salamanca in 1557. A new Spanish collection of ballads, 
“Cien Romances Escogidos” (‘‘Coleccién Granada,” 
Madrid), a little pocket edition like one of the “ World's 
Classics,’ includes a page of music; voice and verse have 
always been indissolubly united in Spain. We hope that 
Mr. Le Strange will be able to prepare a book of Catalan 
ballads as well. It would be a smaller volume than the last, 
but it would be hardly less interesting. A few English 
translations from the Catalan * Romancerillo” exist in the 
* Poetical Remains * of Archdeacon Churton. They include 
“ The Prisoners of Lérida,”’ “Don Juan and Don Ramon,” 
and ballads of the War of the Spanish Succession, like * Bach 
de Roda ” and that one in which a Carlist and pro-Austrian 
gypsy-woman tells a very discouraging fortune to the 
Bourbon King Philip V., “ Digué una gitana Al net de 
Tee J.B. T. 





Hooks m Brief. 


The Amenities of Book-Collecting and Kindred Affec- 
tions. By A. EpwarpD NEwTon. (Lane. 21s. net.) 


THE most salient feature of Mr. Edward Newton's pleasant 
book, ‘ The Amenities of Book-Collecting,” is his stricture 
on the *‘ knockout.’’ Reference is often made to that insti- 
tution in our newspapers, but without elucidation. 
Mr. Newton’s comment :- 

‘The existence of the ‘knockout’ is pretty generally 
admitted by the London dealers, but they usually couple 
the admission with the statement that no reputable dealer 
will have anything to do with its operations. It is always 
the other fellow who is in the ring. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, a ‘knockeut* consists of a clique of men who agree 
that certain books (or anything else) shall be bought at 
auction without competition. One book, or class of books, 
shall be bought by A, B will buy another, C another, and 
so on. At some convenient time or place after the books 
have been delivered, a second auction is held and they are 
again put up This time there is real competition, but the 
profits go into a pool which is equally divided among the 
members. This custom has taken such a strong hold on the 
trade that it seems impossible to break it up. Should a 
private person bid at a sale at which the scheme is intended 
to operate, he would get, either nothing, or books at such 
a price as would cause him to remembe: the sale to his 
dying day. There is nothing analogous t it in this country, 
and it was to escape from its operations that it was decided 
to sell the great Hoe collection at Anderson’s, in New 
York City, a few years ago.’ 

The practice, which we are informed does prevail in some 
degree in the United States as well as in this country. con- 


Here is 





trary to Mr. Newton’s surmise, is one which has very 
unpleasant results when, in the course of time, a book 
colleetor reaches the stage when his books are knocked down 
in the auction room, probably under the description “ the 
library of a gentleman deceased.’’ Then it may be that some 
dozen booksellers will agree not to bid against one another, 
Books are knocked down at very moderate rates to each of 
these gentlemen in turn. When the auction is over they 
gather together and divide the spoils. Books have been sold 
in the auction room for one hundred pounds which have 
changed hands within a week for a thousand. But the book- 
sellers have a ready defence. They say they are in the 
position of an amalgamation of bankers or a company. It 
is their presence in the salerooms which makes the high 
prices of books possible. If a library were sold in the 
auction room and only private dealers were present the 
prices would be infinitely less. It is always open to the 
seller of a book or to his executors to obtain a valuation 
from this bookseller or from that. 
there is no collusion. It 
difficulties. 

The “‘ knockout ’’ does not, however, make up the whole 
or even the principal part of Mr. Newton’s volume. He 
relates the story of his book-collecting enthusiasms in a 
very ehatty and, indeed, breezy manner. He tells you of 
his innumerable possessions, his first editions of Hardy, of 
Conrad and Blake—above all, of Lamb and Dr. Johnson. 
Every owner of a library will find some guidance in his 
pages, and Mr. Newton reads his books, which not every 
collector has been known to do. 


Outside the salerooms 
is a problem bristling with 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Mr. G. M. TrevEtyan is engaged in writing a history 
of England from 1780 to 1900, a period which practically 
covers the whole modern period, extending, roughly, from 
the loss of America to the outbreak of the Boer War. 

* * * 

A CORRESPONDENT writes asking whether Wilfred Owen 
has not left many more poems than those given in the recent 
book. There are certainly unpublished poems of his in 
manuscript, which will doubtless be included in future 
editions; but we have it on the best authority that those 
collected by Mr.|Sassoon are his finest work. 

% * * 

Messrs. RovurLepée announce for early publication 
‘*Famous Chemists: The Men and their Work,’’ by Sir 
William Tilden, F.R.S. The selection, made on principles 
explained in the:preface, begins with Robert Boyle and ends 
with Sir William Ramsay. The relation of discovery in 
physical science ‘to the progress of civilization is traced. 

* . 

A SHELLEY story reaches us. An enthusiast approached 
an old man not a hundred miles from Field Place and 
wondered what local tradition might say about the poet. 
Local tradition scratched his head for some moments, then 
the light of inspiration appeared. ‘‘Shelley, why he 
flogged a young boy. Used him dreadful cruel, he did. 
Oo ah.”’ 

* ~ 

Ir appears that we are to have, later in the year, Mr. 
Churchill’s ‘“‘ My Part in the War’”’ (at present this title is 
subject to alteration) and ‘‘ The Autobiography of Margot 
Asquith: Later Years,’’ including some inner history of the 
earlier stages of the war. These works will be published by 


Messrs. Thornton Butterworth 
* * * 


Sm Wrttram OrPEN is “publishing, through Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, his written recollections of two years 
at the back of the front, which will be accompanied by 96 
full-page reproductions. We understand that this book gives 
an unofficial view and that it has an especial kindness for the 
fighting man. 

* * * 

THE battle of the magazines does not decrease at Oxford 
with the advent of the “‘ Cherwell,’’ and the growing 
strength of the ‘‘ New Oxford.’’ There is a real and manifest 
comprehension of events of the larger sort in the latter 
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INVESTMENT or SETTLEMENT 


ORANGE GROWING IN SUNNY SOUTH AFRICA 
AN INCOME OF £500 


per annum will be secured from a 5-acre Orchard after the Fifth Year 


The following figures are commended to the public for careful consideration :— 


RETURNS FROM ORANGE GROVES AT A GLANCE 


Professor Ralf, of California, states in Government records: ‘Placing the average at 200 boxes per acre.” 
Professor J. E. Coit says: “250 and over.” The Trades Commissioner reports that South African Oranges recently 
realised in Covent Garden from 35s. and up to as much as 60s. for counts of 80 to 240. 


INVEST IN A COMPANY SHOWING ACTUAL RESULTS 


_ Oranges from the Prudential Groves recently realised in Covent|Garden from 37s. 6d. to 55s. per case. Normal 
price, 27s. 6d., 30s., 35s. per case. 


Take the lower of the above returns and reckon 200 boxes to the acre, which will give a return as follows :— 
200 boxes from one acre at 30s. per DOX...sererrseceeerrs £300 
Return from five acres at 200 boxes to the acre..........ceeeeee £1,500 
This would show an income of £1,500 per annum from five acres of bearing Washington Navels, but as business 
men take another 50 per cent. off, this will leave £750 per annum, which is a very good return on £625 outlay. 
Now be pessimistic and take another 33 1-3 per cent. off, and that will leave £500 a year, the estimate given by the Company. 


The fruit exported from South Africa reaches the markets of Europe and America during the summer months when 
Citrus fruits are out of season and unprocurable in the North. 


Dr. MacDonald, late Director of Agriculture in the Transvaal, states :— 


‘In the whole range of Modern Agriculture it will be hard to find an investment that offers safer and better 
returns on capital expenditure than a well-managed Orange Orchard in South Africa.” 


THE DIRECTORS ARE ALL WELL-KNOWN PUBLIC MEN 


The Prudential is developing the finest Citrus Estate in the British Empire. A main railway line and the 
Crocodile River run through the whole Estate. 


There are a limited number of 5-acre plots for sale, price £125 per acre, payable in instalments over a period of 
five years. (£625.) (Cash price, £562 10s.) 


The Company undertakes the management for absentee owners for a small percentage of tlie net profits. 
BANKERS: Standard Bank of South Afriea, Ltd., 10 Clements Lane. London, E.C.4. 





Write for full particulars—Dept. T.N., 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRUDENTIAL LTD. 
79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 























| ummm PUBL Cuniiiminamine 
= SPEAKING SIMPLIFIED 


Are you satisfied afterwards that you have said jast what you 
Meant to say, or do you experience that feeling of doubt that 
you may have failed to GRIP and convince your hearers? 


“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES” 
A Mental Efficiency Course and Method for Extempore Speaking 
has enabled many others to overcome their difficulties and 
will enable you to prepare speeches, lectures, and addresses 
without writing them and to develop FLUENCY of speech and 
an easy and masterful expression, so that you will speak 
EFFECTIVELY and CONVINCINGLY without notes. 
The course is conducted personally by one who has trained 
many prominent public speakers, including preachers, 
lecturers, and business men. It is very quickly studied. 
Benefit is derived immediately and the fee is moderate. 
One Student writes: “ For the first time I have delivered a 
discourse without the help of a single note. I completely lost 
my old-time nervousness. No one who thoroughly studies your 
method can fail to speak without notes.” ‘ 
Write to-day for Free Descriptive Booklet, which tells you what 
others say about it. 
Full particulars from 


Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk B), 
35, Victoria Drive, Eastbourne 


MVNQODUTIIQOU UU RTOQOUN OPOOU IT TOQUUUIOEOO ONTO DUOC COCO 


















The * Trusty Triumph “ 4h.p. Motor- 
cycle is a Single Cylinder machine 
suitable alike for solo or side-car use. 
Since the inception of motor cycling the 
Triumph has maintained a foremost 
position due to its excellent periormance 
and high grade quality. . 
Triumph Motor-cycles may be obtained 
on the Hire Purchase System throughout 
Great Britain—particulars on application. 
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Motor or Cycle Catalegue Post Free. 


TRIUMPH CYCLE Co., Ltd., Coventry. 
London 218, Great Portland Street, W.|. 







The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 


has been the first 
choice of pipe-smohers 
the world over since 
the sisties — it has § 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 exe, 2/51 4 ons, 4/20. 
Agents Aiso in the famous Baron 


Cartri hich fill 
ee ii Cc raven 32222: 
of tobacco standing 


to 
tight in bowl for pusfont 


MIXTURE drawing and burning. 


CARRERAS, LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, B&.C. 
SELLS NG CREED ras EE) 








Triumph Pedal Cycles are noted 
for theis lative litt 
Ladies’ and Gent's Models at prices 
ranging from £14 17 6, 
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journal. The February number is a good example, with its 
review of Italian politics during 1920 and its useful article 
on unemployment. Perhaps a more generous literary leaven- 
ing would give the journal better balance; but its serious 
views are most praiseworthy. 

+ * * 

Seven hundred volumes have so far been delivered to 
the Cork Public Library in response to its recent appeal. 
Mrs. T. W. Rolleston has given, in memory of her hus- 
band, many rare works in English and Gaelic. On the 
whole, we should think that still more might be done on this 
side, and the Library is far from being overcrowded. 

* * * 

Mr. Maurice Hewett, in the February * Cornhill,” 
interestingly discusses John Clare, laying some stress on 
Clare’s recast of the old ballad, “The Maid of Ocram.” 
Mr. Hewlett, however, is astray in thinking that this was 
Clare’s only effort of the sort; for about 1824 Clare took 
down from his father and mother as many folk-songs as he 
could, which he would complete or revise. Some of these 
were given in J. L. Cherry’s “ Clare,’ 1873; others are in 
the hands of the present editors. It is announced that 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson has arranged with Messrs. Putnam 
for an American edition of the new volume. 

* * ” 

Amone recent booksellers’ catalogues that of Messrs. 
Dobell is, as usual, well varied. Mr. Beerbohm’s “ Happy 
Hypocrite ” in the original wrappers, 1897, is priced at three 
guineas. ‘“ Elysium, or the state of Love and Honor in the 
superior regions of bliss, being an account of a tour lately 
made into those delicious groves and fields of light,’ 1702, 
should interest those tired of the present world. Some old 
newspapers are offered here, and a miscellany of theatrical 
magazines of the 1820 period is surely cheap at 6s. 6d. 

* * * 

A cLeaN and complete set of all the original Randolph 
Caldecott Picture Books is offered by Mr. Miles, of Leeds, 
for £4. Mr. Miles’s catalogue contains a few bindings, 
several desirable Bewick items, and general literature. From 
the last class we may instance Martin’s “ In the Footsteps 
of Charles Lamb ” (7s. 6d.) and Bowles’s tine edition of Pope, 
1806, with extra-illustrations (£3 3s.). 

* + * 

A Great number of magniticent botanical, topographical, 
and other illustrated books is recorded in Mr. C. J. Sawyer's 
fifty-ninth list. An unusual item is a pair of mahogany 
cabinets (these, we suppose, come under the head of 
bindings) containing David Roberts's “ Views in the Holy 
Land.” The leviathan of the piece is ‘‘ Horne’s Napoleon,” 
the extra-illustration of which represents the constant labors 
of thirty years, and includes the most ephemeral and elusive 
trifles, such as mobilization posters and street pasquinades. 
The price is £850. 


A Hundred Pears ~~ 


1821: “THE RECREATIVE REVIEW.” 
Tre world, it is well known, is full of distant, beautiful 
prospects, which on a nearer approach are found to be 
dreariness itself. All the fairy landscape fades away, as 
Addison wrote after a youthful examination of the “ Faerie 
Queene.’’ For our part, books of eccentricities are among 
the mirages. They promise a peculiar amusement; they 
are, in fact, as amusing as a cuckoo clock or artificial 
grottoes. Yet there is a public for them, or there was in 
the nineteenth century. The prince of eccentricities was 
probably John Timbs, of whose 150 volumes a large propor- 
tion is intended to awaken interest in things not generally 
known and anecdotes not heard every five minutes. Timbs, 
however, was only a boy when in 1821 an ingenious writer 
founded “The Recreative Review; or KEccentricities of 
Literature and Life.’ This publication survived till 1823. 

It is not by way of recanting from our stated opinion 
that we mention “The Recreative Review.’’ Its curiosities 
were the old guard, Assizes held by Crows, Poisons, the 
Admirable Crichton, and so forth. It would be weary work 
to select the new stars in such a well-known firmament. 
“The Recreative Review,’ however, employed an index- 











compiler, whose work is worth all the rest, being indeed 
the poetic distillation of the whole. Indexing as a fine 
art is seen in such blossoms as we have gathered from these 
pages :— 


Devil (the), his names—his color—acts as a gentleman’s 
butler, as a clergyman—not dumb—consulted as to 4 
Greek word—his poetical contest with Gilbert Foliot— 
@ marplot—teaches the sciences—sold. 

Hating raw flesh, produces a love of liberty. 

Etiquette, a king roasted to death. 

Expenses, of burning Latimer and Ridley—of Cranmer. 

Fishmong:rs, proposal for hanging them all. 

Noah’s Ark, a library therein; how illuminated, &. 

Npiders, good as a marmalade, &c. 


While Wordsworth did not precisely take rank as an 
eccentricity, yet the editor evidently had fears, or hopes, 
for him. The “Excursion ’’ seemed to hold out promise, 


“a poem of four hundred and forty-seven pages quarto; he _ 


calls it a portion of the ‘ Recluse,’ and part of the second 
part of a long and laborious work.’’ Coleridge, oddly over- 
looked, would have been a certainty. We read a story by 
Wainewright in which Coleridge was discovered discussing 
esthetics with a carter at Hampstead. A business man, 
seeing the carter raising his hand in eestasy at glorious 
phrase after phrase, approached Coleridge as one would 
approach an escaped lunatic. Hour after hour went by, 
the carter still transported, the merchant converted; and 
only the fall of darkness ended the debate. But Coleridge 
had become accustomed to such minor triumphs, since the 
landlord of the “ Salutation and Cat ’’ had invited him to 
stay without payment and for ever if he would only talk. 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


Grafton Galleries: Contemporary American Art. 
Leicester Galleries: Paintings of the Jungle, by Jaroslav 
Hnevkovsky. 

For ten years past Mrs. Whitney has conducted a gallery 
in New York where artists may show their work without 
expense to themselves, and the collection of American 
paintings which may new be ceen at the Grafton Galleries 
has been selected from her exhibitions. We confess to some 
disappointment on finding that the exhibition affords no 
clue to the nature of the American reaction to modern 
development in European painting. We know that many 
of the finest examples of modern French art have found 
their way to the United States in reeent years, that many 
of the best modern Frenchmen have exhibited in New York, 
and that the stream of American artists to Paris before 
the war was unabated. Were we to take Mrs. Whitney’s 
exhibition as a true reflection of modern tendencies in 
America, we should have to choose between two assump- 
tions: either there is no peculiarly American school of 
painters, for, with the exception of Mr. Arthur B. Davies, 
whose work springs from individual fantasy, not one of 
these painters might not be a Frenchman or an Englishman, 
or else art in America is still at the stage of absorption 
by the example of the French Impressionists. Sinee the 
character which art derives from nationality has its roots 
in tradition, it is probably true that there has been in 
America no accretion of native idiosyncrasy so marked as 
to be typical. Yet, on the other hand, it is impossible to 
believe that America is still so completely under the 
ascendancy of Monet, Pissarro, and Renoir as the exhibi- 
tion suggests. We may take it perhaps that Mrs. Whitney 
has her preferences, which do not overlap insurgency, and 
that the painters who have grouped themselves beneath 
her banner are those who most accord with them. Mr. 
Glackens, Mr. Bellows, Mr. Childe Hassam, Mr. Robert 
Henri, Mr. Rockwell Kent, Mr. Speicher, Mr. Redfield and 
the rest are certainly a very efficient team, but their work 
is certainly not marked by any great originality, either 
in outlook on nature or method of presentation. Mr. Rock- 
well Kent seems to be the.least ordinary of these painters, 
but this is mainly because his pictures of Alaska deal with 
an exotic subject. Mr. George Bellows’s most important 
canvas, “The Murder of Edith Cavell,’’ is dignified and 
impressive, but we seem to remember a finer rendering of 
the same subject by the same artist. Mr. Childe Hassam’s 
“ Afternoon on the Avenue,”’ with its contrasts of red flag# 
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Just Published. 


BIBLIOTHECA 
CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA : 


Catalogue of Works in many Tongues on Exact and Applied Science, 
WITH A SUBJECT-INDEX. 


COMPILED AND ANNOTATED BY 
H. Z. and H.C. S. 


With 127 Plates. containing 247 Portraits and Facsrmiles 


2 vols., large 8vo, comprising xii + 964 pages (including 9 pages 
of Index), bound in red ‘S) buckram, carmine top cdges. 


PRICE £3 3s. @d. NET. 


These reflections have been aroused through 
having spent a whole day over a catalogue of old scientific 
books. The two volumes of ‘ Bibliotheca Chemico- 
Mathematica,’ published by Henry Sotheran & Co., 
would have run a grave risk, ten or fifteen years ago, of 
being placed, unopened, amongst our ‘Books of Refer- 
ence.’ We see now that, by so doing, we should have 
missed a very pleasant experience; we are now in & 
position, indeed, to sympathize with those poets who 
grow maudlin over catalogues of first editions. And 
when the catalogue is enriched, as in the present instance, 
by facsimile pages and historical notes, it becomes truly 
informative. It helps us, to an unexpected extent, to 
realize the intellectual atmosphere in which the early 
great advances in science were made. The elaborate 
title-pages, with cherubs helping in the laboratory and 
extremely aged and wise-looking men manipulating 
uysterions machives, convince us that, before science 
became so rigid and ‘ professional,’ it was probably more 
exciting.” —The Nation and the Atheneum 

“Superficially, this catalogue seems to appeal to @ very 
restricted and exceedingly technical class of collectors and 
librarians, but its amazing index of nearly 100 double-column 
pages shows how closely the books here ‘described touch on 
an infinite variety of subjects of immediate human interest. 

. This catalogue will for many years rank as an in- 
ai spensable work of reference in every technical library, 
public and private.”—The Times. 

DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY SOTHERAN & C9., 


140, Strand, W.C. 2, and 43, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


From PUTNAM’S Spring List. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF JAPAN. 


By KATSURO HARA. Cloth, 15s. net. 


An intensely interesting volume, published with the 
co-operation of the Yamato Society of Tokyo. 


THE COMEDIENNE. 
By WLADYSLAW STANISLAW REYMONT. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
A gripping tale of Polish life. 


THE BAD MAN. 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 

















Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


net. 
The novel of the play of the sane name by Poricr Emerson 
Browne—and is the story of a Mexican bandit chief, as 


exciting as it is humorous. 


MASTER AUCTION. 


By FLORENCE IRWIN. Cloth 7s. 6d. net. 


A book for the more advanced player. 


INTIMATE GOLF TALKS. 


By ELON JESSUP (Associate Editor of 
‘*Outing’’) and JOHN DUNCAN DUNN. With 
82 Illustrations. 18s. net. 


GATHERING THE FORCES. 


By WALT WHITMAN. 2 vole. Limited Edition. 
90s. net. 


A literary event of the utmost importance. 











Newly dis 
covered writings by Whitman. Collected by Cleveland 
Redgers —- John Black. 


24, ‘Bedford Street, Strand, London, W. Cc 2. 
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| Che Cimes 
| LITERARY | 
' SUPPLEMENT. | 


The leading critical review, | 
and the best guide to new 


| books. | 


| Published every Thursday, | 
| Price 6d. 


The current issue, 
on sale every- 
where, contains an 
interesting letter 
from Mr. Bernard 
Shaw on the text 


of Shakespeare. — — — — — — 


Send a subscription, 
30/- for a year, or 
a proportionate rate 
for a shorter period. | 
to the Publisher, 
Printing House 
Square, London, E.C., | 








KIPLING'S SUSSEX 


THURSTON HOPKINS, Author of 
i = Kipling, A Literary Appreciation.”’ 
With 8 full page illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
I2s. 6d. net. 
A lively and entertaining record of the 
author’s peregrination in the Sussex which 
has served as a background for so many of 
Kipling’s songs and stories. 


By BERTRAM SMITH. Introduction by Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
net. Cloth. 

‘‘ Certainly nothing better of the kind has 
appeared since ‘ Auld Licht Idyils ’ and ‘A 

Ww indow in Thrums.’ °—Daiiy Mazi. 

‘It is a fascinating little book, full of quiet 
but really delicious humour. It will bear read- 
ing over and over again.”’—7 ruth 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES 
By HOR: ACE NELSON. 3s. 6d. net. Cloth. 
. . every one of them having an appeal 
to those who can share the author’s varied 


interests, and can admire his versatility.’ 
—Surrey Comet. 


GOLF BOOKS 
A New Series. Illustrated. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net Each 


SUPER-GOLF. By Ropert H. Kk. Browninc, 
Editor of ‘ Golfing.” 


GOLF'S LITTLE IRONIES, by Harry Fer. 


FORD, Professional at Le Touquet. Author of ‘ Potted 
Golf.” 


GOLF ARCHITECTURE, By Dr. 4. Mackenzir, 


with an Introduction by H. S. Cort. 


THE HAUNTED MAJOR. by R. Marsuatt. 


Illustrated by Harry Furniss. (New Edition.) 
To be had from all Booksellers. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 
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and misty, atmospheric blues, reminds one of the scenes 
in Paris which Camille Pissarro painted so often, though 
Mr. Hassam’s color scheme is accented with more emphasis, 
“Columbus Day in Washington Square,’’ by Mr. Glackens, 
is another picture that rather forcibly recalls Pissarro, 
while “ Girl in the Blue Dress,’’ by the same artist, suggests 
the influence of Renoir. The work of Mr. Arthur B. Davies 
in the exhibition arouses, rather than satisfies, curiosity 
about this painter. His “ Allure of Water,’’ slight though 
it is in conception, shows him to be capable of disposing tle 
elements of a composition in a sensitive and original 
manner ; the picture is graceful and lyrical. 

Apart from Mr. Davies, two artists stand out 
conspicuously from the rest. Mr. Guy Péne du Bois shows 
a number of small, satirical paintings which transpose to 
a lighter key the sterner spirit of Steinlen and Forain; and 
there is Mr. Maurice Sterne. Mr. Sterne is a powerful 
and original draughtsman. His “ Drawing of a Head”’ 
and “Portrait Drawing’’ are admirably simple, and his 
“ Dance of the Spirits’ is by far the best painting in the 
exhibition, sombre but harmonious in color, alive with 
complicated but well-organized movement, and held together 
with an almost sculptural feeling for related form. No 
doubt there are other painters of Mr. Sterne’s calibre in 
America, but Mrs. Whitney’s exhibition is silent about 
them. 

Mr. Jaroslav Hnevkovsky, as we are informed by the 
catalogue of his exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, has 
lived for many years the life of the jungle in Ceylon, 
but that does not seem to have effaced the 
lessons of an academic training. His color scheme of 
bottle green, copper, and sultry blues an@ greys is striking 
enough, and his subject is naturally picturesque, but we 
feel always that his scenes are theatrical backgrounds for 
dramatically conventional studies for the nude, and his 
vecasional device of dappling these figures with brilliant 
sunlight while everything surrounding them is untouched 
by a gleam is purposeless and therefore irritating. The 
imaginative splendor of Gauguin puts Mr. Jaroslav 
Hnevkovsky completely in the shade, and though the 
comparison is perhaps unfair, it is inevitable. 69 Rp. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Mon. 21. Instituie of Actuaries 
I on Some 
G. S. W. Epps. 

Royal Society of Arts, 
Industrial “Applications,” 
G. W. C. Kaye. 

Tues. 22. Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30. 

Chemical, 8.—Prof. A. W. Porter’s Presidential 
Address, ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Scientific Work 
of the late Lord Rayleigh ’’; and other Papers 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ The Signif- 
cance of Mongolian Imbecility,’ Dr. F. G. 
Crookshank. 

British Institute of International Affairs (Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi), 8.16.—‘* The 
Problem of the Adriatic,’ Dr. RB. W. Seton 
Watson. 

23. University College, 5.—‘‘ Plant Delineation from the 
Late Sixteenth Century to Modern Times,’’ Dr. 
Agnes Arber. 

Geological, 5.30.—‘‘ The Structure of the South-West 
Highlands of Scotland,’’ Mr. E. B. Bailey. 

Industrial League (Caxton Hall, Westminster), 7.30. 

—*Works Committees and their Functions,’’ Mr. 
R. Young. 

Caxton Hall, Weetminster, 8. —‘*Unemployment and 
Foreign Policy: Finance,”’ Sir George Paish. 

24. King’s College, '6.30.—* Thirteenth- Century Italian 
Sculpture,” Prof. P. Dearmer. 


, .—“ Superannuation Funds: 
Post-War Problems,’’ Mr. 


8.—‘‘ X-Rays and their 
Lecture III., Major 


Thurs, 





The Geek's Pooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country 


or abroad may be obtained. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
“Essays on Vocation. By A. Clutton-Brock, Godfrey 
H. Verney Lovett, and others. Ed. by Basil Mathews. 
7§x5. 76 pp. Milford, 3/6 n. 


Phillips, Sir 
2nd Series. 


“Glover (T. R.). 
2/6 n. 





Handsacre (Alan). Authordoxy: being a Discursive Examination of 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s “ Orthodoxy.” 74x5. 121 pp. Lane, 5/- n, 

_/ Scott (Ernest). Men and Thought in Modern History. 84x54. 352 pp, 
il. Macmillan, 12/6 n. 


RELIGION. 
The Free Churches. 7x5. 56 pp. Cambridge, Heffer, 


Jones (R. B.). Spiritism in Bible Light. Introduction by the Rey 
the Hon. W. Talbot Rice. 7x4j. 219 pp. R. T. S&., 3/6 

Kennett (R. H.). The Last Supper: its Significance in ‘te Upper 
Room. 64x43. 49 pp. Cambridge, Heffer, 2/- 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, seamen, 
Clapham (J. H.). The Economic Development of France and 
Germany, 1815-1914. 93x6. 431 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press, 18/- n, 
Davis (John W.). The Constitution of the United States. 84x5y 
% pp. Hodder, 1/6 n 
Glazier (J. Bruce). William Morris and the Early Days of the 
Socialist Movement. Preface by Miss May Morris. 73x43. 217 pp, 


il. Longmans, 6/6 n. 
Semple (Henry Churchill). a Liberty enlightening the 
Putnam, 12 


World. 73x5. 213 pp. : 
Wolkonsky (Prince Alexander). The U ceniee Question: the Historic 
Tr. by W. Gibson. 7x5, 


Truth versus the Separatist Propaganda. 
239 pp., maps. Rome, Ditta E. Armani (Russian Liberation Com- 
mittee, 173, Fleet Street), 8 lire. 


EDUCATION. 
Ps Second Class-Book of Chemistry. 63x44. 280 pp. 
ack, 6/- (or 2 pts., 3/6 n. each). 
Edwards (R. w. ‘K.). An Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry 
73x5. 264 pp. Harrap, 5/- n. 

*Garnett (James C. Maxwell). Education and World Citizenship: an 
Essay towards a Science of Education. 10x63. 525 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 36/- n. 

Pharr (Clyde). Homeric Greek: a Book for Beginners 8x54. 433 pp 
New York, Heath (Harrap), 8/6 n. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Grant — and Dixon (James Main). 
9x5Z. 522 p a Univ. Press, 
Mawer (Allen). English Place-Name Study: its Present Condition 
and Future Possibilities. 93x6%. 14 pp. British Academy (Mil- 


ford), 1/6 n. 
Wyld (Henry Cecil). English Philology in English Universities: a 
89x59. 46 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2/6 n. 


Tnev-ural Lecture. 
FINE ARTS. 
story and Methods of Ancient and Modern 
Italian Painting from the Fifteenth to the 
9x5j. 354 pp., 24 pl. Chapman & Hall, 


LITERATURE. 
Royal Romances and Tragedies. 
6n 


oun (Ernest). 


Manual of Modern Scots, 
20/- n. 


“Ward (James). Hi: 
Painting. Vol. IV 
Eighteenth Century. 
15/- n. 

Kingston (Charles). 
Stanley Paul, 12; 

Rolland (Romain). * Choisies. Introd. by 
8x53. 348 pp. Paris, Ollendorff, 15fr. 

*Swift (Jonathan). Vanessa and her Correspondence with Jonathan 
Swift. The Letters, edited for the First Time from the ss 
with an Introduction by A. Martin Freeman. 73x53. pp. 
Selwyn & Blount, 7/6 n 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Aiken (Conrad). Punch, the Immortal Liar: Documents 
History. 8x5%. 80 pp. New York, Knopf, $1.75 n. - 

Cardusci (Giosue). A Selection from the Poems. Tr. by Emily A 
Tribe. 8x6. 236 pp. Longmans, 14/- n 


FICTION. 

Sigurd, our Golden ee and other 

73x53. 370 pp. Dent, 
Unseen Hands. 74x5. 287 pp. Hurst & 


74x5. 280 pp. Lane, 7/6 n. 
73x5. 304 pp. Grant Richards, 


84x54. 247 pp. 
Marcel Martinet. 


in his 


Bates (Katharine Lee). 
Comrades of the Road. 
Chipparfield (Robert). 
Blackett, 8/6 n. 
Colton (Charles). My Orient Pearl. 
a (Gerald). The Poisoner. 


Sens (Davis). The Conversations of os Aram: 
Sir J. M. Barrie. 7x5. 212 pp. R.T.S 
Fletcher (J. S.). The Root a ‘All Evil. 
Stoughton, 8/6 n 
Lagerlof (Selma). 
de Suecia. 


Foreword by 
5/- n. 
7hx5. 312 pp. Hodder & 


El maravilloso viaje de Nils BES ae a@ traves 
Tr. by Carlos Antonio Talavera. 84x53. 485 pp., il. 
Barcelona, Editorial Cervantes, Rambla de Catalufia, 72, 8 ptas. 
Little Russian Masterpieces: Chosen and translated from the Original 
Russian by Zénaide A. Ragozin. Introd. by N. Syromiatnikof. 
Stories by Pushkin, Lermontof, Lesskof, 4. BEA, |? 
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